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E WERE studying the care of 
babies in Home Making II 
class. The girls became so in- 
terested in this work they asked that a 
baby be “adopted,” for a short time, and 
come to live in the school apartment. 
Our principal gave his approval. The 
County nurse told us of a family of 


five children where the mother was ill. 


The youngest, Harold, was six months 
old. The nurse said the baby was the 
problem in that family and that the fam- 
ily could manage to care for the older 
children. We went to the family and of- 
fered the care of the baby for three 
weeks. The mother welcomed our help 
and at once we began to lay our plans 
for the care of the child. 

The twelve girls in Home Making II 
were tremendously enthusiastic and 
though we discussed the possibility of 
much hard work and early morning ris- 
ing, their enthusiasm was undimmed. 

We planned this project in two weeks 
time for we had to start almost at once, 
since we wouldn’t be able to stay at the 
school apartment during cold weather. 
We made up our work schedules, con- 
sulted the school doctor in regard to his 
willingness to examine the baby and to 
come and see him three times a week. The 
one requirement Mr. Smith made was 
that we have the baby examined before 
we took him and on the day he left his 
mother. 

Our school apartment consists of a 
small bedroom, bathroom, kitchen, and 
living-dining room. Across the hall there 
1S a large health-room in which we set 
up cots. This room served as a sleeping- 
Toom and dressing-room. For the baby 
we had to borrow a crib, carriage, cloth- 
ing, bottles and bathinette. 

There was so much to plan and con- 
sider. When the day came for the baby 
to arrive and we still hadn’t found a 
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A Child Care and 


Home Management Project 


By 
Eleanor A. Radder 


Junior-Senior High School, 
Warwick, New York 


crib for him, one of the girls remarked: 
“T never knew a baby required so much 
planning. We should have started to plan 
this six months ago.” 

The entire school was interested. The 
first three days the baby was with us 
we had to lock our doors to keep out stu- 
dents. Finally, we posted a bulletin on 
the door as to when visiting hours were 
allowed. The boys were as interested as 
the girls. The little clothes line behind 
the school was a source of much interest 
to all and one day a student, not taking 
homemaking, informed us that there were 
forty pieces of baby clothing on the line. 

Four girls stayed at the school each 
week; two were responsible for the en- 
tire care of the baby, including his laun- 
dry, and two were home managers. The 
home managers planned menus, did the 
marketing, prepared and served the meals 
and acted as host and hostess. In the 
middle of the week the girls exchanged 
duties. Our work schedule for the home 
managers follows this article. 

During the short time we had the baby, 
we had a great many guests, other than 
students. It seemed as though we had 
at least one guest each day and several 
timés we invited four to dinner. The 
girls decided on whom to invite, ex- 
tended the invitations, and greeted the 
guests. The editors of the local papers, 
members of the Board of Education, 
teachers and students were among them. 
Naturally the editors published articles 
in the papers and each week we had the 
students send in articles about “Harold.” 
We felt this was a good way to keep the 
work before the public. 


Number 4 


The girls ranged from 15-16 years of 
age and were in the upper three years of 
high school. Half of them had had no 
homemaking, except 7th and 8th grade 
work, and one or two were nearing the 
completion of their vocational homemak- 
ing course. As far as possible, an ad- 
vanced student worked with a less ex- 
perienced girl. It really was remarkable 
how well the work was done. The girls 
all loved Harold and no amount of work 
was too much for them. There was no 
complaining, no fault finding and no quar- 
reling; in fact, we seemed to be in gales 
of laughter most of the time, particularly 
at meal time. 

Each girl bought $2.50, or the equiva- 
lent, in food stuffs (vegetables, miik, 
eggs, fruits) and we kept an accurate ac- 
count of all expenditures. The amount 
spent was classified under the five divi- 
sions of the food budget in order to 
check up on whether or not we had a 
balanced spending plan for food. 

Eighty students were enrolled in the 
seventh and eighth grade homemaking 
class and the other high school class. 
These classes were given a unit on ciiild 
care which included the following les- 


sons: 


1. A demonstration lesson on how to 
bathe a baby (a home-made bath 
tray.) 

. A lesson on planning the baby’s lay- 
ette, including patterns, materials, 
etc., with a complete layette on il- 
lustrative material. 

How to launder baby’s clothing—in- 
cluding how to bleach out grayed 
diapers. 


‘Continued on page 127) 








Home Economics Should Teach 


Consumer Buying 


OST of us are sick of the word 
depression, but now that we are 
looking toward better times we 


can see that the past five years have 
given us more than loss of jobs and re- 
duced incomes. It has brought home to 
the American people a number of hard 
lessons which could not have been learned 
any other way. 

The school, together with all of the 
forces of education, came to the realiza- 
tion of the fact that the curriculum was 
not adequately meeting the needs of the 
present world, and that somewhere along 
the line there was failure to prepare our 
future citizens for their places when 
school days were over. 

It seems, however, that a few of the 
subjects in the curriculum have been 
functioning and have kept abreast of the 
times by adapting the subject matter to 
fit the needs of the students enrolled in 
their classes. Home economics is one of 
them. This subject, comparatively new in 
the school curriculum, is constantly 
changing so that the efficient teacher can- 
not teach the same subject matter or use 
the same methods this year as last. 

The home economics teacher has car- 
ried a double burden during these trying 
years. She has been a leader in conduct- 
ing relief work, in planning low cost 
food budgets, in conducting day school 
as well as evening school programs; she 
has had to tone down her work to meet 
cut school budgets as well as cut family 
incomes by requiring her students to face 
the problems encountered at home, and 
by bringing these to class, 
make them a part of the class lesson. 


problems 


One great good which has come out 


of the depression is that both men 
and women have become buying con- 
scious. The word consumer was little 


used, or understood before 1929, but since 
that time it has been brought into the vo- 
cabulary of every person by the press and 
by oral communication. Only very re- 
cently have we held much concern for the 
consumer, as the producer demanded, and 
was given, all of the attention. In Co- 
lonial days the home produced almost 
every article it consumed, and the ingredi- 
ents in the articles were thoroughly 
known because the individuals themselves 
made them. However, with the changing 
of the home from a productive center to a 
consumption center the situation has been 
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changed. Now the consumer has very 
little idea of the ingredients in the product 
which he buys. 


It seems essential then that the con- 
sumer should in some way be enlight- 
ened and given information so that he 
can become a more intelligent buyer. The 
small buyers today are the students in the 
schools, and tomorrow they will be the 
large consumers and buyers. Therefore 
it falls to the lot of the teachers of eco- 
nomics and of home economics to prepare 
the citizens of the next few years for 
their task. 


The home economics teacher can meet 
this problem in two ways. First, she can 
give her high school girls and boys in- 
formation regarding purchasing by _ in- 
cluding in her course of study a unit of 


one, two, or even four weeks, de- 
voted to the theme “Be a_ Better 
Buyer.” The news of this unit will be 


carried home and the result will be that 
the parents will become interested, and 
that interest will lead them to ask the 
question, “How can we get such infor- 
mation?” This is where the teacher gets 
her second opportunity as a teacher of 
consumer buying. If she is interested in 
her work and willing to give her time she 
will organize an afternoon session or a 
night class for adults. She will seek every 
opportunity to present this general sub- 
ject to the public by means of the local 
newspaper, Parent Teacher meetings and 
chapel programs. 


A unit dealing with consumer educa- 
tion might be introduced in connection 
with the house furnishings unit or at the 
close of it. Such a unit could be opened 
by asking the girls to give some personal 
experience of an _ unsatisfactory buy. 
This may lead to a story of a dress 
bought at a good price and coming back 
from the cleaner limp as a rag. The girl 
blamed the cleaner, no doubt, when the 
fault lay in the material. “Silk weight- 
ing,” the manufacturer calls it. Or it may 
be a story of buying sheets which after 
being laundered became thin and sleazy 
and were not long enough to cover the 
bed, much less tuck in. The buyer did not 
realize that the sheet had not been pre- 
shrunk, and had been “sized” to give a 
nice appearance, or if she did know what 
the trouble was, she perhaps did not know 
how to tell when a sheet had been sized, 





By 
Helen Crowder Muir 





Everett High School 
Maryville, Tennessee 


and probably would make the mistake 
again. 

Together the teacher and_ students 
could make a list of all the articles 
bought for the home today, and these 
could be grouped under such heads as: 


Foods and Canned Goods 
Hosiery and Underwear 
Clothing and Fabrics 

Shoes, Hats and Gloves 
Children’s Clothing 
Children’s Toys 

Furniture and Rugs 

Laundry Soaps and Supplies 
Heating Equipment 

Silver, China and Glassware 
Drugs and Cosmetics 

Small Kitchen Equipment 
Household Furnishings 
Laundry Equipment and Refrigerators 


These subjects together with a few gen- 
eral ones as: The Problem of the Con- 
sumer, Testing in the Home, and Label- 
ing, could furnish the subject matter for 
the course. Each girl could be assigned 
to one of these topics, and make it her 
special problem for research during the 
unit. The local city library will furnish 
one storehouse of information. The 
school library and the private department 
library will also be good sources. These, 
together with the references the teacher 
should have collected, will keep each girl 
at her best effort to unravel the mystery 
in her field. 

The findings should then be condensed 
and tabulated so as to be presented to the 
whole group at a designated time. These 
should be presented in an interesting way 
with as much originality as possible on 
the part of the girl. A good bit of rivalry 
will add the desired note at this time of 
presentation. 

Do not stop here. Carry this informa- 
tion to the general public. One way 
would be to include these findings at the 
contribution of the home economics de 
partment in the annual school exhibit, 
making each girl responsible for creating 
an attractive exhibit which will catch the 
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Still Life in the Home 


By 


Edith Rhyne 


Dept. of Home Economics 


Montana State College 


N artist-spends much time in arrang- 
ing a study before attempting to put 
his interpretation on canvas. So should 
one in arranging a room or the interior 
of a house if one expects to receive the 
same enjoyment from his home that the 
artist receives from his picture. Every 
person may not be able to paint a picture, 
though it is possible through study to 
make an arrangement of still life which 
involves the principles of art, namely; ar- 
rangement of line, use of light and dark, 
texture, and color in relation to balance, 
proportion, rhythm and center of interest. 
Often there are enough things of in- 
terest in the house to make it distinctive 
though the pieces are assembled in such 
a way that the interior is quite common- 
place. Even the most commonplace things 
can be given places of distinction by 
proper groupings. The photographs used 
here give a graphic illustration of how 
this was achieved very successfully in a 
small apartment with effects that are in- 
teresting and suggestive. 
Illustration I, shows one use for the 
early American coverlet. \Vhen the per- 
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son moved into the apartment a most un- 
attractive rack with hooks was arranged 
on the wall. The hooks were removed 
though the board had to remain. The 
coverlet was hung back of open book 
shelves with a hooked rug on the floor 
in front. The lantern is Turkish, made of 
hammered brass and parchment cloth. 

Illustration II, shows a Chinese teak- 
wood table with a brass tray combined 
with an antique Chinese wrought iron 
wall panel. The green bottle was inex- 
pensive, being used to add color. The 
simplicity and effectiveness of this group- 
ing is worth special mention. 

The motive shown in Figure III is an 
arrangement for a dining nook. The chest 
of drawers was made from an inexpen- 
The small narrow mirror 
was removed from the back 
three inches were sawn off of each leg. 
The lamp has a hand made pottery base 
in a shade of bright blue with a cream 
parchment shade. The tea-pot is Jasper 
Wedgewood, the picture being a Japanese 
print. The blue-violet fuchsia plant is ar- 
ranged in a green painted pot with the 


sive dresser. 


and about 


An effective use of 
an early American 
coverlet shown on 
the left, and an 
interesting arrange- 
ment for a dining 
nook on the right. 
Note the shadow 
effects from the 
fuchsia plant and 


trellis. 


Chinese wrought iron wall panel. 


trellis of natural wood color. 
The photographs were made at nigh 
to 


several 


sO as show the effect of shadows, as 


shadow brought in a 
light 


most 


in cases 
dark which 


of and 


the 
arrangement. 


middle value 


was one of interesting things 
about the The 


being occupied by a professional woman, 


apartment 


who was away from home a greater part 


of the day, the effect by artificial ligh’ 
was of great consequence. 
The idea given here would make a good 


home project for high school girls 








Following the open road in 
the Ardennes provides a de- 
lightful and economical way 
of spending a vacation. 


By 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


ELGIUM is one of the few Euro- 
pean countries where travel remains 
economical and unspoiled in spite 

of the antics of the dollar and the fluc- 


tuations of the franc. Before going to 
Belgium, however, it is necessary to de- 
cide on what you wish to do when you 
get there. If you want to tour the battle- 
fields or concentrate on Antwerp, Brus- 
sels, Bruges and other large cities, if 
you want to “do the cathedrals and mu- 
seums,” or idle at the beaches and ca- 
sinos of fashionable holiday resorts, then 
this article is not for you. But if your 
purse is lean and your heart gay; if you 
are a vagabond at heart and enjoy roam- 
ing the highways and byways of a foreign 
land; if you like to live as the natives 
live, eat what they eat, and thrill to the 
simple delights of hiking and_ bicycling 
and crawling over hill and dale in small, 
shrill-whistled, chugging trains, then Bel- 
gium is the place to spend your vacation. 
Two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
dollars will give a glorious spree of from 
six weeks to two months if you 
are willing to forswear the pleasures 
of smart hotels, expensive meals and 
lengthy sojourn in cities and tourist 
centers. 

Strange as_ it 
may seem, there is 
one part of his 
country the Bel- 
gian rarely speaks 
about, and that is 
the southeastern 
corner, known as 
the Ardennes. It 
is whispered that 
the reason for the 
Belgian’s reticence 
about this land of 
gently rolling ver- 
dant valleys and 
craggy wooded 
slopes is that he 
wants to keep 
it to _ himself, 
unspoiled and un- 
seen by the tour- 
ist. Once you have 
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Wayfarers In the Forest of Arden 







visited this little known section of the 
world, you will appreciate the Belgian’s 
point of view. The Ardennes are too 
lovely to be invaded by any but seekers 
after beauty and tradition and students of 
native peasant life as it has filtered down 
through the centuries, the same today as 
yesterday, tomorrow as today. The very 
name of the section, derived from the Cei- 
tic words Ard, meaning height, and Duen, 
depth, is significant of what is found in 
the enchanted country. 

Belgium is so small and compact—it is 
only about a quarter as large as Pennsyl- 
vania—that there is no really important 
city impossible to reach within four hours 
rail travel from Brussels. There are no 
visa charges for a four month period, but 
tourists must report at the City Hall 
within 30 days after arrival. 

The Belgian railroad system is consid- 
ered one of the finest in Europe. In view 
of the size of the country, Belgium boasts 
more miles of railroad than any other 
country in the world. Railroad fares are 
very low. Second class travel is better 
than in France and third is so clean you 
can fairly see your face in the highly 
polished wooden benches. There are bil- 


lets d’abonnement, or season tickets, is- 



















The citadel of Bouillon dates back to the 15th century. 











(Photographs from Belgian Consulate) 


sued at a considerable saving by the Na- 
tional Railways for a period covering 
from five to fifteen days. These tickets 
hold good for an unlimited number of 
kilometers, and are especially desirable if 
you want to keep on the move. But if 
you are not in a hurry, which Heaven 
forbid in so lovely a land, you will dote 
on the narrow gauge steam trams, the 
chemins de fer vicinaux, which meander 
over the countryside at a snail’s pace and 
allow plenty of time to see the sights. 
Even this method of transportation is far 
too rapid in the Ardennes, so you may as 
well walk, or do like the Belgians, and 
buy or hire a bicycle. 

The bicycle is to the Belgian what the 
flivver is to the American. Belgian bi- 
cycles are different from ours, the na- 
tives assure you. In America bicycles, 
like everything else, are standardized. 
In Belgium two styles are built—one for 
the plain country north of the river 
Meuse, the other for the hills to the 
south. The bicycles designed for this 
section have front and back brakes, and 
foot rests that provide additional com- 
fort. Bicycles may be hired or bought 
second hand for a reasonable sum and 
then sold at the end of your vacation. 










If you are a good 
sailor and don’t 
mind roughing it 
you. may obtain 
such quarters as 
these on an Amer- 
ican freighter. 


(Photograph courtesy 
Black Diamond Line) 
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Bicycling is a popular sport in Belgiutn 
and many roads have special side paths 
for the cyclist. When weary of pedaling, 
or when the upward grade becomes too 
steep, you always can transport yourself 
and your wheel on the vicinal. Since the 
Ardennes are very hilly, bicycle riding is 
recommended only for those who delight 
in vigorous exercise. 

As the Ardennes afford many alluring 
bypaths not accessible by wheel or tram, 
a combination of walking and tram rid- 
ing often is ideal for seeing the country. 
Sut whether yeu bicycle or walk, you 
will plan to send your baggage ahead, so 
as not to be overburdened on the road. 

Incidental expenses in Belgium are 
moderate in comparison with other Euro- 
pean countries. Museum fees are rather 
high, but hotels and pensions, especially 
in the Ardennes, are reasonable and very 
clean. Of course, there is the customary 
ten percent service tax at hotels. In ad- 
dition, there are the ten percent luxury 
tax and the tare de sejour. But these 
are found almost exclusively in larger 
and more pretentious places. Ten to 
twelve percent is sufficient for restaurant 
tips and twelve to fifteen for taxis. 

Your travel budget for a holiday in 
Belgium will include the following items: 
$100.00 to $150.00 for round trip steamer 
fare; $5.00 U. S. revenue $10.00 
passport; steamer tips. The you 
spend in the country depends wholly upon 
the length of your stay and the way you 
If you put 


tax; 
amount 


choose to travel. 
up at clean modest places in 
the Ardennes and travel third 
class by rail (Belgium is pre- 
eminently the land of third 
class travel), by bicycle or 
afoot, you will have a glori- 
ous summer and something 
left in your purse. 

As a home 
teacher you will be especially 
interested in visiting the 
Groote Markt or Gran’ Place 
(the central market place) of 
3elgian community. To 
public squares peasants 
on market days with 
their wares of fresh vege- 
tables, flowers and animals. 
Gay costumes, distinct racial 
types, homely native dialects 
and age-old customs all are 
observed at their best in these 
communal market gatherings, 
which are quaint survivals 
from the Middle Ages, 

During July and August the 
traveler has the joy of attend- 
ing numerous Kermesses, or 
village fairs, which, being like 
market days, only more sc, 
give a rare opportunity for 
Studying native life and cus- 
toms. 

Then there are the carillon 
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economics 


every 
these 


flock 


concerts which also fall within the vaca- 
tion season. At Bruges they are scheduled 
for Monday and Wednesday evenings from 
June 15th to September 15th. At Malines 
the concerts, under the direction of Jeff 
Denyn, the world’s most famous carillon- 
neur, come every Monday evening from 
June to October. Mons also offers excel- 
lent recitals which, however, are not as 
fine as those of the other two cities. 
There are several ways of getting to 
Belgium and your selection of a steamer 
depends entirely upon the amount of 
money you have to spend and the degree 
are a 


of comfort you demand. If you 


good sailor and don’t mind “roughing 
Tg 
costly cargoes and a few passengers for 
the $100.00 New 
York to Antwerp and return. The ships 


are equipped with radio direction find- 


there is a freighter which carries 


modest sum of from 


ers, automatic sounding machines and all 


modern aids to navigation and_ safety. 
Passenger quarters are simple in the ex- 
treme, but food is of excellent quality and 
carefully inspected. 

Should 


more luxurious in ocean travel, there are 


you crave something rather 
high class Belgian freighters which boast 
excellent two bed outside cabins, swim- 
ming pools, lounges and all the comforts 
of larger steamers for $150.00 the round 
trip. Each of these ships has the added 
luxe on the 


attraction of a cabine de 


Dinant, another beauty spot of Belgium. 


A Belgian lace-maker. 


its large 
freighter 


bridge deck. This room, with 


bath, represents first 
travel and costs only $25.00 extra for the 


class in 


round trip. 

The food on these native ships main- 
tains an enviable reputation for delicious- 
The 


delightful 


room is an intimate, 


the 


ness. dining 


place, while adjoining 


lounge is a miniature combination of 


4 sitting-smoking room and 


bar 
No 


of transportation is selected, 


matter which method 


the approach to Antwerp al- 


ways is the same. Every 


thing seems disappointingly 


commonplace until gloomy 


Steen Castle comes into view, 
and you are reminded that 
even modern commerce can 
not strip Antwerp of its leg 
endary For it was on 


the site of this tenth century 


past. 


castle that tradition says An- 
tigonus, the mighty brigand, 
once held sway over the port 
and exacted toll from hardy 
merchants who dared pass his 
fortress. From all who re- 
fused to pay, the tyrant sev- 
ered the right hand and threw 
populace, a 


it among the 


warning to the rebellious. 


Finally Brabo succeeded in 


slaying the giant and cut off 
retribu- 


his hand by way of 


tion. Thus tradition has be- 
stowed the name //and Wer- 
to throw, on 


pen, meaning 


Belgium's greatest seaport 


town. 


(Continued in May number) 
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Some Points in Social Conduct 


Characters 


JouNn 

JANE (John’s sister) 
MorHer (of John and Jane) 
GeorGE (Mother's nephew) 


John and Jane have been rather carefully 
reared. George has not. 


Stage Settings 
ScENE | 
home. 


Living room of John and Jane’s 
Scene I]—Dining room in the same house. 


Scene | 
Curtain rises to discover JOHN read- 
ing morning mail, JANE and MOTHER 
sewing. 


Joun: Well, Mother, George will be back 
today to go with us to Tech. This let- 
ter should have come yesterday. 

MorHer: I am so glad they decided to 
send him. Poor boy! He needs to learn 
a lot of things besides books. He has 
been rather neglected, I am afraid. 

Jane: If you ask me, he is just plain 
spoiled. The reason he has such bad 
manners is that he thinks of no one but 
himself. If he were kind and thought- 
ful of other people, he would just nat- 
urally be more considerate. 

Morner: I agree with you thoroughly, 
but I believe that if George could be 
taught properly he is still young enough 
to see what is lacking in him and get 
to work and mend his habits and atti- 
tudes. 

JounN: Oh, er—— While I was reading 
this letter, Mother, I seem to have 
missed a good sermon. What was the 
text? 

Moruer: The text is the whole of the 
thirteenth chapter of first Corinthians, 
using the more correct translation of 
the word love for “charity.” I did not 
state the text, but that is it. 

Joun: Yes, I know it “Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels and -have not love’—etc. If you 
remember, I was required to memorize 
it, but I don’t hold that against you. 
You were speaking of George? 

Morner: Evidently George never heard 
of it. At least he shows no application 
of it in his manners. 

Joun: I am afraid old George will not 
hit it off very well socially at Tech. He 
just can’t make friends. 

JANE: He embarrasses me. Did you no- 
tice the other day when I introduced 
him to Elsie he said, “I have met her 

a dozen times already.” 

Joun: He met her last summer and 
when he was here Christmas, but of 
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course he need not have been so raw 

about it. What did Elsie say? 

Jane: She was very sweet, I thought. 
She said, “My friends want to be sure 
that I do not miss any interesting per- 
son coming my way. There is no harm 
done, is there?” 

Joun: Not only that, but did you notice 
when the folks came in from the picnic 
last week he kept his chair the whole 
time with the attitude that if the girls 
could find places to sit, all right, if not 
they could stand or hang around the 
wall—it was all the same to him. 

MorHer: By the way, he will probably 
be here in time for lunch. You had 
better finish your packing so that you 
will be ready to start by three. It is 
eleven now. 

JANE: Speaking of lunch, Mother, do 
you suppose you could do anything 
about George’s atrocious table manners? 

MorHer: I do not want to offend him, 
but perhaps— 

Joun: I believe I have an idea. Leave 
it to me. If I should make a few 
breaks in my manners at noon just cor- 
rect me, will you, Mother? (Ring at the 
door.) Oh, here he is now! 

Enter Grorce with two suit cases 
which he deposits on the piano bench. 

JANE: Hello, George. 

Grorce: Hello, everybody. 

MorHer: 

George. 


We are so glad to see you, 

Georce: I decided to go with you. It 
will save me bus fare. 

JouN: Great, but don’t let us down like 
that, old fellow. We thought you 
would go with us for the pleasure of 
the good company. 

GrorGE: Sure, but I have plenty of places 
for my dimes. 

MorHer: Don’t mind my young prodigy, 
George. He loves to tease, you know. 
Make yourself at home. Excuse me, I 
must see about lunch. Exit. 





The following little play has proved 
very popular at Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute where it has been pre- 
sented four times to different sec- 
tions of an orientation course to 
college freshmen. Miss Graham 
says ‘‘the last time this was given 
was as if by radio behind a curtain. 
This kind of presentation simplifies 
the problems of dramatizing in that 
the lines do not have to be mem- 
orized and the meal involved does 
not have to be actually served. This 
method will probably make plays 
much more popular in ‘putting over’ 
various ideas to students or other 
audiences.” 

















By 
Helen Graham 


Director of Foods and Child Care 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Ruston, Louisiana 


Joun: Poor mother is feeling lonely 
about our going away. I guess I will 
tease her a bit. That will get her mind 
off her trouble. Like all mothers, she 
thinks her kids are about perfect. I 
think I will give her a chance to give 
me her final instructions as to what I 
am to do and what to avoid over at 
Ruston. I can keep her busy, I’m sure. 

Georce: All right, we will watcn the 
game. 

Jane: John, you would tease Mother! 

Joun: Just this once. Come along, 
George. I guess you want to clean up 

a bit before lunch. Exit all. 


Scene II 
Curtain rises to discover table set for 
four, English style. The four enter. 

MorHer: George, you may sit at the end 
in your uncle’s place. 

John rushes ahead and sits down first, 
George starts to do the same. 

Moruer: John, who is seated first? 

Joun: Pardon me, please. (Gets up and 
draws out chair for her.) 

Moruer: That is better, thanks. (All 
seated.) John, will you pour the water ? 
Mandy seems to have overlooked that 
little service. 

John pours and passes it with hand 
over top of glass. 

JANE: Mother, look how he is passing 
that water. 

Moruer: He knows better than that. 

Joun: (Passes next correctly.) How is 
that, Miss Priss? 

Jane: That is better. 

John tucks napkin in neck. 
leaves his untouched. 


George 


MortHeER: John, is the bib necessary? Put 
your napkin, folded once, in your lap. 
GeorcE: He is nervous today. He will 
probably need it tucked in his collar, 
else he might make a menu card of his 

shirt front. 

Joun: Not on your life, George. I can 
at a four course breakfast without get- 
ting even a drop of grapefruit in the 
public eye. 

Moruer: (Serves soup and passes it by 
John to George. John keeps it.) That 
was on its way to George. He is our 
guest, if he is a mere man. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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On the right a young larva, enlarged 55 diameters. 
yet been digested; on the left is a pupal case (in fur) from which the moth has already escaped. 


the pupal case shows head, legs, and other structures of the moth. 


Moth Control 


By 
Albert Parsons Sachs 


from the Larvex Corporation by Roy M. Allen.) 


OTH control means something 

more than killing flying moths. 

It really means larva control. 
This sounds highly technical but in fact 
it is extremely simple. The fact is that 
to prevent moth damage we must fight 
not the flying moth but its predecessor, 
the tiny, moving moth-worm or 
larva. 

Moths, like most insects, pass through 
several stages before they acquire the 
stature and appearance of the flying 
moth. In the case of the common clothes- 
moth there are four stages in the full 
development of the insect: egg, larva, 
pupa, miller. Of these four the Jeast 
important from the point of view of con- 
preventing damage is the 


slow 


trolling or 
miller, 

The four stages of this 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
First there is the egg, so small as to be 
Practically invisible to the naked eye. 
From this egg there hatches the tiny 
worm or caterpillar or larva. All damage 
done by the moth is really done by the 
larva. It eats wool, fur, feathers, in 
fact, any animal fiber. Its appetite and 
Capacity are enormous compared to its 
size and the damage it can do and fre- 
quently does is appalling. To prevent 
moth damage we must prevent the larva 
living its normal life. 

When the larva has eaten and eaten 
and eaten and grown to its full size, it 
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insect are 


becomes sluggish and slow and_ spins 
for itself a little cocoon just as the fa- 
mous and yaluable silkworm does, but, 
alas! the the clothes-moth 


worm is valueless for silk and is merely 


cocoon of 


Greatly enlarged eggs of the two com- 

moner species of clothes moths. Below, 

adult flying moth, larva, cocoon and empty 
skin; enlarged. (After Reiley). 


Picture shows wool fibers in the esophagus which have not 


Note that 


It is enlarged 6 diameters. (Photomicrographs 


the that damage has been done. 
Mingled with the 
like silk of the 
erally fibers from the fabric or 
which the larva 


Within the cocoon the larva develops 


sign 


peculiar spider-web- 


cocoon there are gen- 


fur on 
feeding 


has been 


in a most wonderful manner. It gradu 


ally changes to the flying moth with its 
neatly 
the 


wings and legs and antennae 
folded together. When it is 


cocoon is broken open, the insect stands 


mature 


for a moment on unsteady feet, its wings 
spread and become dry and firm and it 
leaps into the air, flying about without 
previous training. But during its brief 
life as a flying moth it does absolutely 
because it actually 
fiber 


no direct damage 
cannot eat. It 
of even the 
merely mates and lays its eggs and dies. 

This sketch of the life of a 
single moths the 
hint of how moth damage can be pre- 
vented. One way wouid be to kill every 
existing flying moth and then to watch 


touches no single 


most delicate wool. It 
brief 


generation of gives 


carefully for the maturing of ail eggs 
and larva and to kill the moths as they 
appear. This is impractical because moths 
breed in dark corners and crannies and 
neglected places in homes and buildings 
and even if only a few escape they pro- 
duce a huge moth population in the next 
generation. 

The intelligent way is either to kill the 


newly hatched larva before it can do any 
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damage or to render the wool or other 
animal fiber immune to moth damage. 
Prevention of moth damage is sought 
by numerous means any or all of which 
Natu- 
rally the part of wisdom is to select the 


may be more or less successful. 


easiest and most effective means to ac- 
complish the given result. 

Moths damage wool, fur, feathers and 
all animal fibers (mohair, human hair, 
animal bristles, delicate leathers, etc.) 
but they do not affect cotton, silk, rayon, 


’ 


etc. Goods which are in constant use 
such as the clothes we wear every day 
are never damaged because even if a 
moth should lay her eggs on such a gar- 
ment, the act of wearing it will almost 
certainly result in crushing the delicate 
Cees. 
ous brushing of garments which are only 


Hence the value of frequent vigor- 


occasionally used. 

Packing clothes in suitable containers 
also has its value, although a limited 
value. If a garment is thoroughly aired 
and brushed clean so that no moth eggs 
or larvae are present, it may then be 
packed in any tight container, such as a 
strong paper bag or a cedar chest, and 
moths will simply not be able to get in. 
sut woe betide any one who puts a gar- 
ment containing eggs or larvae into such 
a container for the damage will surely 
occur within its darkness and false se- 
curity. Fresh cedar chests give off vapors 
of a substance present in the wood which 
is to a certain extent poisonous to the 
moth larvae, but the wood remains fresh 
for only a short time and no reliance can 
afterwards be placed on cedar chests 
and closets except to the extent that they 
may be tight containers from which the 
moth may be excluded. 

The use of odorous substances such as 
(moth balls and 
para-dichlorbenzene is ef- 


naphthalene moth 
flakes) and 
fective provided a sufficient quantity is 
used in an absolutely tight container. In 
ordinary household practice it is so diffi- 
cult to get the required conditions for 
effectiveness that these substances are not 
to be relied on for protection. 

Spraying with insecticides also has a 
measure of usefulness limited to the de- 


which the 


thorougliness with 


gree of 
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This illustration on the left shows the 
damage done to a piece of fabric that has 
not been mothproofed and has been sub- 
jected to the action of larvae. On the 
right is a piece of similar fabric, moth- 
proofed, and then subjected to the ac- 
tion of larvae. Note the freedom from 
damage. The white patches represent 
the attempt of the larvae to build cases. 


(Photographs by courtesy of the Larvex 
Corporation) 


spraying is carried out. If the insect is 
hit or a larva splashed it will die, but 
the untouched larvae and eggs will serve 
as the means of carrying on the un- 
broken tradition of moth damage. 

Even dry cleaning has its value. The 
naphtha or other solvents used in dry 
cleaning will kill all larvae and eggs but 
the very next day the garment or fabric 
may be infested by the first moth which 
elects to deposit her eggs there. 

So it is obvious that we have at our 
disposal the numerous means of com- 
batting moths we have mentioned, none 
of which is certain but any of which may 
be effective if constantly and consistently 
carried out, checked and double-checked. 

But we have available one scientific 
method the principle of which is so simple 
and sound that it is bound to be effec- 
tive. This is to use a liquid developed 


“What's in a 


Of course we rejoiced over having our 
department newly painted, but to be 
ousted from the room for several days 
while the work was in progress was no 
joke, for the complications were many. 

It was necessary to move to the audi- 
torium with two other large classes and 
a noisy practicing orchestra. To try 
to teach under such circumstances was 
entirely out of the question. Out of the 
necessity of doing something worthwhile, 
came a series of profitable lessons. 

sefore launching the new project, the 
question “How many liked magazines?” 
was asked, and the response clearly 
indicated a ready interest. Upon fur- 
ther questioning, however, it was dis- 
covered that the interest centered most- 
ly in the stories, and in magazines of the 
movie star, detective and true love story 
type. Stress was laid on the fact 
that there was much of value and in- 
terest in good magazines, other than in 
just the stories, which the students 
would be permitted to discover through 


a period of study. No story reading 

















especially to mothproof the fabric itself 
so that the jarvae cannot eat it. This 
method is in constant commercial use 
by great mills and other manufacturing 
establishments to protect their own prod- 
ucts not only while they remain in the 
possession of the manufacturer but also 
afterwards when they pass into the hands 
of the consumer. It consists in immersing 
the goods, fabric or garment, into a 
solution or spraying the goods thoroughly 
with a solution which is colorless and 
odorless and without visible effect on 
the fabric; its sole purpose and _ sole 
effect is to deposit within the fiber itself 
a certain substance which renders the 
fiber inedible to the moth larva. This 
is true mothproofing, and is permanent 
until the 
cleaned or 


fabric or garment is dry- 
laundered. The illustrations 


show how damage is prevented. 


Magazine?- 


was allowed, and each student was limited 
to one magazine a period, to insure a 
thorough study. 

To check upon the value of such a les- 
son, each pupil wrote out the value of the 
lesson to her, indicating very definitely 
that the time had been well spent. Vari- 
ous students added to their papers a re- 
quest for more magazine study days. 

For large classes, naturally, quite a 
supply of magazines must be on hand, 
but it is no problem at all to collect 
them from students themselves, friends 
and teachers in the school. To attrac- 
tively and effectively store our maga- 
zines in between lessons, the girls paint- 
ed an old fruit crate, turned it on the 
side rather than on end. The larger 
magazines are placed on the inside shelf, 
the smaller ones on top, so that the 
titles and parts of the attractive bright 
colored covers are fully visible. 


Edna E. von Berge 
Kiser Jr. Sr. High School 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The Selection 
and Harmonious Combination 


of Color 


By 


Elsie Wilson 


Gwynne 


Ames, lowa 


The third in a series of articles ‘‘Teaching Clothing to Adults”’ 


UR days are full of color. Nature 

provides a wealth of color from 

earliest dawn until the last bit 
of daylight fades away. Commercial de- 
signers and manufacturers have adopted 
and introduced color until tools for even 
the lowliest labors are painted and deco- 
rated in gay hues. 

Is it not strange then, that living in 
the midst of color as we do, we do not 
instinctively. become artists in its use in 
our clothing—in our selection and com- 
binations of it? 

Instead we find many people who admit 
they are afraid to try to use color. Some 
of them hide their fear under an ex- 
pressed dislike for all colors save one. 
Often that one is dull and uninteresting 
or is very unsuitable if not actually unbe- 
coming. Others instead of acquainting 
themselves with the possibilities in the 
combinations of color rely upon the use 
of a color that has been recommended as 
becoming to them sometime in their child- 
hood or youth. These individuals have 
never realized that from time to time 
there are changes in personal coloring that 
are important factors to be considered in 
securing becoming color. Still others are 
dependent upon the predominating color 
sponsored in the current fashion. In spite 
of the fact that they constantly see indi- 
viduals who are wearing unbecoming col- 
ors they are blissfully assured that they 
themselves are well dressed when they are 
wearing the latest fashion color. 

The constant change in popular names 
for colors and the introduction of new 
trade names in merchandise tends to make 
the whole problem seem far more com- 
Plicated than it really is. Fortunately the 
ability to understand the secrets of color 
relationships and of successful and har- 
monious color combinations is based upon 
a few fundamental facts and principles. 
Armed with these and a self confidence 
developed through a considerable practice 
in the application of them, we should not 


“Lessons one and two published in February 
and March. 
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only have a greater sense of satisfaction 
in our choice of color, but a greater en- 
joyment and appreciation of color and 
color combinations. Continued practice in 
working with colored fabrics and articles 
should give us greater powers of discrim- 
ination. Our resulting selections and crea- 
tive products that involve color should 
contribute to the beauty of our surround- 
ings. 

Although some individuals ignore their 
color problems, nearly all of us have to 
a greater or less degree a desire to know 
more about color and how to use it suc- 
cessfully. Some study of color is usually 
asked for by an adult class. The seeming 
immensity of the subject may overwhelm 
some of them but in spite of that they 
will all come to this part of the unit with 
an interested eagerness and an expressed 
anticipation for something definite by 
which they can judge color combinations 
and by which they can achieve harmonious 
combinations, 

A brief account of the procedure fol- 
lowed, the illustrative materials used, and 
the definite information gained by one 
adult class is given here because the ac- 
count may have helpful suggestions for 
other teachers who are having difficulty 
in deciding what to teach in regard to 
color to an adult class and in a limited 
amount of time. 

If one is to be able to combine colors 
successfully it is necessary that the funda- 
mental relationships of hues to each other 
be understood. This was taken as the 
starting place and the study progressed 
to the more difficult problems of color 
combination and of color selection becom- 
ing to the wearer. 

As in the other lessons in this unit,* a 
variety of illustrative materials were se- 
lected and prepared for class use. Sam- 
ples of fabrics in solid color, ard with 
surface patterns in color, colored con- 
struction papers, garments, garment acces: 
sories, household textiles and colored 
photographic reproductions and designs 
from magazine advertisements, circulars 
and catalogs were assembled in the class- 


room and produced for use at the ap- 
propriate time. 

Some of these colored materials were 
arranged in the class room so that they 
not only contributed to the appearance of 
the room, but directed the attention of 
the class as a whole to a consideration of 
color, and stimulated the interest of the 
individual members of the class in the 
possibilities of color. 

1. To introduce the question of hue re 
lationship and create a need on the 
part of the students for an under- 
standing of such relationship the class 
was asked how many kinds of color 
there were. As was anticipated by the 
teacher the answers ranged from 
“Well, not very many” to “Oh, hun- 


dreds.” 


~ 


2. To show that there is a fundamental 
relationship among colors, half of the 
class was given a collection of colored 
papers and asked to arrange them 
into as few color groups as possible. 
The other half was given samples of 
cloth in solid colors with which to 
work. The members of the class soon 
found that all of the colors could be 
put in twelve major groups, namely, 
yellow, yellow green, green, blue 

green, blue, blue violet, violet. red 

violet, red, red orange, orange and 

yellow orange. For this exercise 
samples of black, white and gray had 
been purposely omitted. 

3. It was now easy to see that the re 
lated hues had some hue or hues in 
common, for example all the colors 
between yellow and blue had some 
yellow as well as some blue in them, 
while all those between red and yel- 
low had some yellow in them. It was 
decided then that the apparent variety 
in colored materials and articles was 
due to variety in the amounts of the 
hues that were combined. For ex- 
ample we know that blue and yellow 
produce green. If a greater amount 
of yellow is added to the mixture a 
new hue more closely related to yel 
low results. Continuing the addition 
of yellow produces a yellow green 
more nearly approaching the pure 
yellow. 

4. As soon as this relationship of hues 
by the combination of one hue with 
another was clearly established the 
class was given a judgment exercise 
to test their ability to recognize the 
color group to which a hue belonged. 
Each member of the class was given 
three samples of fabrics and asked to 
name the color family to which each 
belonged. 

5. It now seemed practical to introduce 

the other varieties in color produced 

by changes in value and by changes 
in intensity. To keep this from be- 
coming too technical the terms dark 
and light were the only descriptive 
terms used to describe changes in 
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value, and the terms dull and bright 
were used to designate the quality of 
intensity. The purpose of this study 
of color was not to expose these 
adults to the intricacies of color 
theory but to give them as simply as 
possible some fundamental concepts 
of color relationships that would 
make them eager and willing to make 
use of color for 
their homes. 











successful 
and for 


more 
themselves 






The attention of the class was now di- 
rected back to the original samples of 
colored fabric and paper and the mem- 
bers, working in groups of two, were 
asked to take all of the samples belong- 
ing to one color family and decide how 
they would describe the variations found 
within that range. The illustrative mate- 
rials for this problem had been selected 
so that there were dark and light values 
of the hue and dull and bright intensities 
as well as the prescribed range in hue. 
For example there were dark and light 
blues and dull or grayed and bright blues 
blue blue and blue 
















as well as 
violets. 

It was not difficult for the class to see 
that the dark and light values ranged 
from nearly white to nearly black and 
were obtained by mixing the hue with 
white or black depending upon whether 
a dark or a light color was desired. In 
this connection it was to see that 
black and white are the greater extremes 
in value and that combination of them 
produce the greatest possible contrast. 

The explanation of the dull and bright 
colors was more difficult and it was nec- 
essary to perform a simple demonstra- 
tion with dyes to show that adding to a 
hue a small amount of its complementary 
cause it to lose its 





greens, 












easy 



















color will dull it, or 





brightness. 





6. To give the class members confidence 
in their ability to recognize the fund- 
amental qualities of color they were 
given a series of exercises based up- 
on the identification of quality of 
color in certain designated illustrative 













materials. 





the hue of these colored 
fabrics. Tell whether each is light, 
or dark, dull or bright. 

Describe the color of the dress of 





a. Describc 










the student sitting beside you ac- 
cording to kind of hue, value, and 










antensity. 
c. Name three bright objects in room. 
Name three dull objects in room. 
e. Can you find three objects that you 
think are hue? 
Although — thi may 
somewhat clementary and time consuming 
This par- 
















standard in 






sound 





procedure 






such was really not the case. 








ticular group entered into the spirit of 
the occasion and seemed to get a lot of 





and self confidence out of the 


in a remarkably short time. 





pleasure 





exercise 








7. The class was now ready to consider 
the 
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basis upon which two or more 








10. 





hues may be successfully combined. 

Samples of textiles with printed de- 
signs in which the combinations were 
pleasing and harmonious were now 
displayed before the class. The stu- 
dents were asked to decide the kind 
of colors used in each and to see if 
they could discover the scheme by 
which the colors used in each sample 
had been combined. 

The illustrative materials for this 
part of the lesson had been carefully 
chosen so that the class was not con- 
fronted with so many possibilities that 
there was danger of their becoming 
confused. These materials were lim- 
ited to combinations of colors that 
were based upon some common qual- 
ity, as a common hue, similarity in 
value, similarity in degree of dullness 
or brightness. 

As soon as the group realized the 
possibilities of tying colors together 
into a harmonizing combination by a 
quality common to all of the hues 
used in that combination, a new set 
of colored fabrics and illustrations 
were given them. This time the class 
asked to describe the kind of 
colors used in the combination and 
to decide whether or not the com- 
bination of hues was harmonious. If 
the decision was in the affirmative 
they were to justify their decision. 
As soon as the ability of the group 
permitted, the individual members 
were asked to make some harmonious 
combinations of color. For this they 
had access to a box of scraps of 
colored cloth, yarn and bias tape. The 
combinations were then judged by the 
group. 


was 


From time to time some individual 
member of the class made inquiry or 
comment concerning color for her- 
self. However this problem, the most 
difficult of all the color problems, was 
not taken up for consideration until 
each member of the group had had 
an opportunity to familiarize herself 
with the fundamental qualities of 
color and to recognize the basis upon 
which different hues may be success- 
fully harmonized. Not until then 
were they confronted with the prob- 
lem of suiting color or combinations 
of color to the personal coloring of 
an individual. No attempt was made 
to consider types of personal color- 
ing. There individuals 
representative of any one type that 
the introduction merely complicates 
the problem for these mature students 
whose hair has lost some of its luster 
if not its original color, whose eyes 
have lost their youthful 
sparkle and whose facial coloring 
may have taken on a sallowness, a 
splotched effect, or a floridness as a 
result of illness, lack of exercise, over 
cating, or other conditions. 


are so few 


some of 


When the questton of personal color- 
ing was introduced it was treated as an- 
other judgment problem in the recogni- 
tion of kinds of color. Since this class 
was so informal the teacher asked if 
someone in the group would be ‘willing 
to have the rest of the class describe her 
coloring. Several volunteered and one 
was chosen. A mirror was placed in a 
well lighted place so the model could see 
herself as her coloring was analysed and 
a decision made as to the features the 
class thought she should try to emphasize 
by her choice and use of color. 


11. Colored fabrics were next tried on 
the model at the suggestion of the 
group until they were able to see how 
some detail of desirable personal 
coloring could be emphasized through 
the right kind of color, that is, the 
right value and intensity of a hue. 

There was constant effort on the 
part of the teacher to see that the 
model and the rest of the class were 
made aware of their best features 
and at the same time able to minimize 
some undesirable feature or detail of 
personal coloring. 

12. The class was then divided up into 
groups of three so they could analyse 
each others coloring and select the 
most becoming value and intensity of 
different hues. Three persons were 
taken as a more satisfactory group 
for this purpose than two because 
there would be two judges to satisfy. 
As these two reached an agreement 

suitable colors for the third 


as to 

their own powers of critical judg- 
ment would be _ immeasurably 
strengthened. 


There was constant effort on the 
part of the teacher to try to provide 
each group with good light by which 
to work and plenty of mirrors so that 
each model in her turn could not only 
see the for her but 
could see them in relation to her own 


colors chosen 
personal coloring. 

As a result of this experimenting with 
color for the wearer, the members of 
this class became very much interested 
in the possibilities of emphasizing a de- 
sirable detail of ones personal coloring, 
by repeating it or by using a color strong 
in contrast of hue; of minimizing an un- 
desirable detail as sallowness by avoiding 
the repetition of that color in dress and 
by refraining from forcing it by the use 
of hues strong in contrast with it, etc.; 
in the possibilities of a wide range of hues 
becoming to an individual if care is taken 
to select the right value and intensity of 
each hue; and in the possibilities pre- 
sented by the combination of hues with 
the neutrals, white, black, and gray. 

13. Two ready-to-wear dresses, one of 
a solid color and the other with a 
printed pattern in colors were af- 
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The Practical Arts 


DUCATIONAL within 
the field of secondary home eco- 
nomics indicates the use of three 

different types of mastery units.* One 

adjustment calls for understandings in the 
control of some aspect of the material 
environment. The teaching technique of 
the practical arts type is designed to pro- 
vide for this type of adjustment. The 
same is true of the science type unit, but 
the understandings are in a different cate- 
gory, and will be discussed at a later 
time. The appreciation type unit provides 
for the cultivation of tastes. Under cer- 
tain conditions practice uniis also have 


adjustments 


a place in home economics teaching. One 
illustration will be furnished in connec- 
tion with this discussion of the practical 
arts type. 

This order of naming the 
type units applicable within the field of 


mastery- 


home economics places the practical-arts 
type first. Secondary home economics has 
been largely a matter of teaching the 
control of some aspect of the material 
world. Pedagogically considered it is 
easier to deal with adjustments of this 
type since experiences can be provided 
in school for direct learning with tangible 
materials. It is comparatively simple to 
deal with the makinz of a garment or 
the preparation of a meal. 

The practical arts type always deals 
some aspect of the 
teaching leads to 


with the control of 
material world. The 
generalizations concerning the control of 
the specific aspect selected, and to the 
development of ability which assures fu- 
ture independence in meeting situations 
similar to those represented in the unit 
If the umt is learning to con- 
then the mastery 


taught. 
struct a 
hes in the pupil’s ability to construct an- 


dress test of 


other dress independently. Learning is 


not merely producing a dress; but learn- 
ing how to produce a dress. Herein lies 


the distinction between trade and educa- 


tional aims, a point emphasized here be- 
cause much of garment construction still 
goes on a trade rather than educational 
Pupils, parents, and even school 
occupy the 
than a 


level. 
teachers to 
rather 


authorities force 


position of a seamstress 
teacher when they insist upon a garment 
primarily for the sake of the garment 
rather than for the education to be de- 
rived from the experience of making an 


acceptable garment. In an effort to get 


“See “Units in Home Economics,” March, 


1935 
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By 
Hazel Shultz 


University of Chicago 


tangible results that make an appeal to 
the eye educational values are often over- 
looked. This happens when teachers give 
specific step by step directions, even add- 
ing their labor that the finished product, 
which is perhaps to be formally exhibited, 
may make a good showing. If the’ prac- 
tical arts unit is for mastery, the garment 
will be secondary to the educational prod- 
uct. It is merely one tangible evidence 
of learning. 

The unit offerings within a given field 
are to be found in the programs of study 
for individual schools. These are influ- 
enced by the recommendations of 
or city courses of study. Work in cloth- 


State 


ing construction and food preparation is 
study. Prac- 
for ex- 


indicated in all courses of 
tical arts titles are common, as 
ample: Care of Clothing, The Renova- 
tion of Garments, The Preparation of 
Family Dinners, Je!ly making, Hat mak- 
ing, and so on. The makers of courses 
of study provide for those learnings that 
they deem worth passing on to the next 
Changing conditions 
Assuming that there are 


generation. social 
alter judgments. 
recognizedly worth-while controls to learn 
about clothing construction and food 
preparation there must be enough social 
know 
prepare food. 


\ pupil 


learn to 


and technical experience to how 
to construct 


There are established learnings. 


clothing or 


may choose whether or not to 


construct the dress-type of garment or 


prepare dinners; but having decided to do 
so there are definite understandings to be 
She must, for example, learn 
to select fabric 
chosen and within her constructional abil 


acquired. 
suited to the garment 
itv; she must learn to read and adjust 
commercial patterns; to lay them properly 
on fabrics; to cut; baste, fit; and so on 
teacher of construction 


Every eflicient 


units knows the steps. The same is true 


with regard to the preparation of din 
ners. 
Pretest. 


home 


Now 


economics 


pupils are assigned to 
freshmen, 
sophomores, This 
standing is determined by ability to pro- 


classes as 
juniors or seniors. 
gress according to the standards of the 
school in such subjects as reading, arith- 
metic, geography, and so on. I. Qs and 
E. Qs may be available; hut neither re 
veals a pupil's ability in clothing construc- 
With the hap- 
followed in 


tion:or food preparation. 
hazard methcds commonly 
assigning pupils to courses of practical 
arts units, the first step of teaching is 


to substitute order for chaos. This is 


done by testing for specific understand- 
this 


ings and abilities. Testing of 


is pretesting. 


type 


To the teacher, pretesting means get- 
ting acquainted with the specific educa- 
background or the apperceptive 
mass of each pupil. As no one would ex- 


tional 


pect to produce cake dough by pouring 
ingredients from one unlabelled jar after 
another into a bowl and stirring, so no 
teacher can expect to produce educa- 
products without first 


the kind and amount of educational ma- 


tional knowing 
terial in any given case or class. 
Various forms of testing may be need- 
ed according to specific teaching situa- 
tions. For example, a teacher new to a 
school possessing few or no educational 
records of pupil ability in clothing con- 
struction, may wish to spend several days 
in testing and organizing pupils accord- 
ing to their learning needs in relation to 
the units offered in the Mary 
Jane may have worked at home with her 


school, 


mother making family garments without 
having once had complete experience in 
garment construction. She sews well but 
she does not have the concept of garment 

She. still upon her 
other experienced 
She 


construction. relies 


mother or person to 


direct her work. proves on ex 


tended testing to be a good little seam- 


stress in the exact and restricted sense. 

The teacher discovers her limitations at 
several points along the way of pretest 
ing. Mary 


makes a list of all the different 


Jane says she can sew and 
kinds of 
sewing she has done. The teacher tests 


Mary 


ines her 


Jane’s understanding and exam- 


standards, when she gives her 


materials and “Show me how you 


this 


Say s, 
cuff to the 
Mary Jane uses her thim- 


attach bottom of this 


sleeve model.” 
ble with ease, and manages her gathering 
well, She goes to the sewing machine after 
having first properly pinned and basted the 
cuff to the bottom of the sleeve. She uses 
the machine easily in stitching a straight 
line to secure the attachment. Except for 
the fact that Mary Jane is not sure about 
the cuffs and says quite 
makes all the 
tester 


the corners of 
freely, “My grandmother 
house,” the 


knows the 


holes at our 
that Mary 
minimum of 


button 
recognizes Jane 
process \ teaching about 
corners, and complete teaching of button 
holesds indicated for this part of the unit. 


(Continued on page 122) 
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HAT finally grew into a college 

division of home economics had 

its beginnings in a course of lec- 
tures on “matters connected with house- 
keeping” given to Junior women at Iowa 
State College in 1872. This course was 
listed in the catalog as Domestic Economy 
and paralleling it was a course which 
had been offered the year before in Do- 
mestic Chemistry. The department grew 
slowly but consistently until, in 1911, it 
required a building of its own, one of the 
first in the country planned especially for 
the needs of a home economics depart- 
ment. By 1913 it was made a division, 
ranking with the otker four divisions of 
the institution, with Catherine J. MacKay 
as its first dean. The staff consisted of 
sixteen resident and four extension mem- 
bers. The courses were arranged under 
two curricula—domestic science and do- 
mestic art. The total enrollment was 470, 
of which 33 were special or non-collegiate 
students enrolled in a homemakers’ course 
of two years in length. There were no 
courses offered for graduate credit. 

In the twenty years since, the Division 
has grown in enrollment, in staff, in phy- 
sical facilities and in curriculum offer- 
ings. By 1926, a new building, of which 
the first is a wing, was dedicated. In ad- 
dition to the main building, four home 
management houses and a nursery school 


The main home economics building at lowa State College. 





Institution Management is a popular course. 


have been added. The two original de- 
partments have grown to eight in number 

Applied Art, Foods and _ Nutrition, 
Home Management, Institution Manage- 
ment, Child Development, Household 
Equipment, Textiles and Clothing, and 
Home Economics Education. The staff 
consists of 57 resident and 22 extension 
members. The enrollment, excluding the 
summer quarter, totalled 850, all of col- 
legiate rank. Fifty-nine of this total were 
in the graduate school. The enrollment 
for the past summer quarter totalled 300, 
of which 70% were of graduate rank- 
ing. 

This increase in demand for work at 
the graduate level has probably been the 
most important development of the last 
decade and is indicative of the growing 
demand for better training of those ex- 
pecting to hold positions of leadership in 
home economics. Each of the eight de- 
partments now offers work for a master 
of science degree and one, the Foods and 
Nutrition Department, for a Ph.D. degree. 
Along with the growth of work at the 
graduate level and promoted by the Pur- 
nell Act (1925) which specified that its 
funds might be used for research on 
problems pertaining to the farm home, 
has grown the work of the home eco- 
nomics section in the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Twelve major research 





State College 


Children in the nursery school enjoy their meals. 
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projects, financed from both federal and 
state funds, are now in progress. 

Daily broadcasts entitled “The Home- 
makers Hour” are given over station 
WOI every day except Saturday and Sun- 
day. These talks cover a wide range of 
subjects, as they are contributed by all 
the Home Economics Departments with 
the cooperation of the Extension Staff. 

The Extension Service has on its staff 
twenty home economics specialists, di- 
vided into the following five committees: 
child care and training; nutrition, home 
management, home furnishing, clothing. 

Various departments of Iowa State 
College, including Home Economics, are 
working with the home planning confer- 
ences conducted in a number of cities in 
the state. Plans are also under way for 
cooperation with the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to promote better farm 
housing. 

The history of the development of 
Home Economics at Iowa State College 
would not be complete without paying a 
tribute to those departments outside the 
division who have provided strong work 
in the general and supporting subjects 
which are included in the various curri- 
cula, and to the long succession of presi- 
dents who have given their generous sup- 
port to this phase of education for wo- 
men. 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 


Genevieve Fisher 


Dean of Home Economics 


lowa State College, Ames; lowa. 


An engaging personality, a lively sense of humor and a 
wide experience in home economics teaching, are responsible 
for the wide popularity Miss Fisher enjoys as dean of one 
of the most up-to-date college departments of home economics. 

Born in Lovington, Illinois, Miss Fisher’s teaching career 
began in the public schools of Springfield and continued at 
the South East Missouri State Normal School, Illinois State 
Normal University, Eastern Illinois State Normal School and 


the School of Education of the University of Chicago. 


Her college training consists of a diploma from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; a degree of B.S. from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1914; and an A.M. degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1927. 

Teacher-Training in Home Economics at Iowa State Col- 
lege claimed Miss Fisher’s time from 1914-19. Following 
this she served as special agent for Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Federal Board for Vocational Education at Wash- 
ington, D. C. In 1922 she went to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and stayed there until 1927, when she assumed 
her present position at Iowa State College. 

Miss Fisher served as national president of Omicron Nu, 
1924-26; as home economics editor of the Vocational Edu- 
cation magazine, 1923-26; and as vice president of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, 1926-30. 

She is a member of the following honorary societies: Phi 
Kappa Phi, Kappa Delta Pi, Omicron Nu, Phi Upsilon 
Omicron, and Mortar Board. 
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Bernice Dodge 


Home Economist, Research Department, 


Household Finance Corp., Chicago, Illinois 


Miss Dodge’s position is unique in the home economics 
field, for this is the only personal finance company which 
sponsors an educational program on money management or 
employs a home economist on its staff. Household Finance 
Corporation comes into intimate contact with the home life 
of over 300,000 families each year. Recognizing their need 
of advice and help with financial problems, it is carrying on 
a service which offers printed booklets and the privilege of 
asking for personal help with individual budget planning. In 
addition to her work as editor of these booklets and con- 
sultant on family budgets, Miss Dodge answers requests for 
assistance in planning programs for clubs and study groups, 
and for material for teachers and extension workers, on the 


subjects of money management and consumer problems 


Before beginning this work in 1932, Miss Dodge was for 
twelve years a member of the Foods and Administration 
faculty of the Home Economics department at the University 
of Wisconsin. Before that she had been assistant in the 
Household Arts Education department, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and teacher in Horace Mann High School 


Her college training consists of an academic course at the 
University of Chicago, with the degree of Ph.D.; work in 
Household Arts and Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, with the degree of B.S.; graduate study at the 
University of Wisconsin, with the degree of M.S.; and gradu- 
ate courses at the University of Chicago and Teachers Col- 
lege. She is a member of Omicron Nu and Kappa Delta Pi; 
the American Dietetic Association, the Chicago Home Eco- 
nomics Women in Business, and the Women’s Advertising 


Club of Chicago. 
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The School 



























































Lunch 














The Organization and Administration of the 


N acity school system where the De- 
made up 


partment of Cafeterias is 

of 64 units, the problems of manage- 
ment and supervision are many and va- 
ried, and the principles which underly 
the operation of any business enterprise 
must be understood and intelligently ap- 
plied if financial success is the result. 

However, though the importance of 
business methods as applied to the op- 
eration of a school cafeteria is conceded, 
the fundamental aims underlying the en- 
tire movement is the conservation of 
health. 

To make 
lunches of 


to school children 


maximum 


available 
warm nutritive 
value, carefully prepared under sanitary 
conditions and dispensed in a sanitary 
manner at a minimum price; to offer an 
approach to the problem of malnutrition 
by providing hot nourishing meals to in 
digent and undernourished children; to 
develop intelligent discrimination in the 
selection of food, thus making for the 
formation of good habits of diet and to 
serve as an educational and social factor 
cultivating a spirit of friendliness, cour- 
tesy and democracy between teachers 
and children and among children them- 
selves, are the primary objectives. 

The application of these principles by 
this department is shown by the follow- 
ing specific instances. 

(1) The same standards of sanitation 
are set up and maintained in the school 
cafeterias and are rigidly enforced to no 
less degree than are carried out in our 
outstanding commercial eating houses. 
Food inspectors, who are the employees 
of the Board of Health, periodically in- 
cafeterias All of 
ployees are required to have a physical 


spect the our em- 
examination annually and must be cer- 
tified to by the Board of Health for the 
work of handling food 

(2) Raw food materials are very care- 
fully 


which does not answer to our specifica- 


selected and any merchandise 


tions or is handled or delivered in an 


insanitary manner may be returned for 


cause and future contracts cancelled. 
(3) Dairies are inspected, and ratings 


on the per butter fat are ob- 


cent of 
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Buffalo School Cafeterias 


by 
Samuel Pfeiffer 


Supervisor of Cafeterias 
Buffalo, New York 





Health be- 
orders are assigned to the 


tained from the Board of 
milk 


various distributors. 
milk account is determined largely by 


fore 
The opening of a 


the recommendation of health authori- 
ties. 

(4) Food at the 
handled by the purchaser only. 


selected counter is 
For ex- 
ample; it is compulsory that the child 
select the first roll that he 
touches. All sandwiches are enclosed 
in glassine bags. 

(5) In the 
the counters, milk, soup and vegetables 


Tr cookie 


arrangement of food on 
take precedence over desserts and can- 
dy. Here again the pupils’ health is pro 
tected for through the kindly guidance of 
manager, 
and desirable 


cafeteria chil- 


directed 


tle teacher or 
dren’s choice is 
food habits are developed. 

(6) Not unmindful of the 
sugar in the diet of and 
offered through the medium 


need of 
boys girls, 
sweets are 
of puddings, ice cream and fruits, either 
dried, canned, or fresh. Simple, whole- 
some and carefully selected candy is sold 
to pupils only after an adequate lunch- 
econ has been selected 

(7) In order that children may have 
variety. menus are changed dailv. Month- 
a period of twenty 


ly menus, covering 











days are set up by the office of the De- 


partment of Cafeterias. Each unit man- 
ager receives a new set of 
month together with recipes and neces 
sary instructions for carrying them out. 
While the menus are more or less stand- 
ardized they are adapted by the unit 
managers so that racial and group differ- 
ences are considered at all times. 

Various food combinations, 
from the list of items on the regular 
cafeteria menu, are suggested as Unit 
Luncheons. .We feel that the unit lunch 
furnishes a means of supplying the child 


menus cach 


chosen 


with a more nearly balanced meal than 
would be selected by children if left to 
do their own choosing. Especially val- 
uable is this type of menu for ma!nour- 
ished or indigent children. 

The following combinations based on 
minimum to the pupil are sug- 
gestive to parents or teachers who are 
interested in directing from 
both a dietetic and monetary standpoint. 

As an accompaniment to a luncheon 
brought from home, a child may pur- 
chase for three cents, a bowl of soup or 
Four cents will 


cost 


selection 


one cup of hot cocoa. 
buy one-half pint bottle of milk and a 
straw through which to drink it and it 
is the straw that has sold many a bottle 
of milk. 
slices white, whole wheat or rye bread 
and butter and a generous serving of 
topped with 


A bowl of vegetable soup, two 


chocolate blanc 
whipped cream is a popular nine cent 
luncheon. A third group which not only 
meets bodily requirement but also ap- 
and taste of children 
cent luncheon 
potato and 


mange 


peals to the eye 


is found in this twelve 


which consists of mashed 
gravy, one slice of white, whole wheat 
or rye bread and butter, a half-pint bottle 
of milk and fruited gelatine dessert. 

In endeavoring to point out that the 
school cafeteria is an educational or- 
ganization, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that while Boards of Education 
have been most generous in supplying 
funds to care for indigent and malnou- 
rished groups of children, the school 
cafeteria, in order to be sustained, re- 
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Paper Helps 
for the 


Kitchen 


by 
Lulu Graves 


Oiled or waxed and parchment papers 
long ago proved their worth for wrap- 
ping foods to protect them from con- 
tamination, to help retain their moisture 
or crispness or to keep odors in or out. 
These papers make a good cover for con- 
tainers of food that must be left in the 
kitchen to cool. They prevent discolora- 
tion of cut fruits if pressed down flat 
on the cut surface, and juicy fruits, such 
as grapefruit or melon do not dry out 
so readily when thus protected. 

Shelves and drawers are kept clean by 
glazed paper which needs merely wiping 
off with a cloth to remove dust or par- 
ticles of food. Paper towels and absorb- 
ent papers are great labor and laundry 
savers. 


(Courtesy John M. Hart Co.) 


A three compartment paper plate similar 
in size and shape to china plate 


A later recruit to these household aids 
is a soft fine paper impregnated with fur- 
niture polish that cleans and polishes with 
It can be used on the finest 
varnished 


one process, 
furniture or on painted or 
floors. 

The rack illustrated is a convenient ar- 
rangement designed to hold one roll each 
of towel or mop-up paper, waterproofed 
garbage paper, waxed paper and_ parch- 
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(Courtesy Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.) 


A handy rack holding three kinds of paper. 


ment paper. A two roll rack of the same 
type is also available. 

To facilitate meal service, there are 
strong, waterproof, grease resistant plates 
in half a with the same 
shape and depth as china plates and in 
either smooth = or finish. The 
smooth finished with a simple attractive 
substitute for 


dozen sizes 


rough 
border is an acceptable 
china in buffet meals at 
home, in school, or for The 
dinner plate size is also made with three 


service | of 


picnics. 


compartments deep enough to keep vege- 
tables or other foods entirely separate. 
Smaller dishes in various shapes are for 
desserts, pickles, relishes, butter or any 
extra that does not fit well on the service 
plate. All of these dishes in the rough 
finish are lower priced. 

Paper cups are being used more and 
more in meal service at school and at 
home as their convenience for an increas- 
ing number of purposes is recognized. 
They, too, may be had from the “tum- 
bler” size for serving ginger ale, sodas 
beverages to the tiny cup 


and 


and similar 


suitable for mint, cranberry other 


or for salted nuts and small 


candies. The 
piece are strong and rigid. They may be 
Cups 


jellies, 
larger cups made of one 
used for either cold or hot drinks. 
with a daintier triple 
pleated and paraffined for strength. 


appearance are 


Cups of various 
sizes and decora- 
tion are useful for 
school cafeteria 

service 
(Courtesy 


Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corporation.) 


Table Manners in a School 
Cafeteria 


by 
Edna Elizabeth von Berge 


Kiser Junior Senior High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


There is something about a perform- 
ance with real live actors that fascinates 
old and young alike, boys as well as 
girls, no matter how varied their other 
interests may be. Frequently a lesson or 
a moral can be taught better through a 
play than in most other ways. Because 
of this we decided to make use of this 
device in students to the 
necessity for good table manners when 


arousing our 


was felt 
that other methods might very definitely 


eating in a school cafeteria. It 


discourage cafeteria patronage. Students 
need as much freedom and relaxation as 
possible during the lunch period and we 
found that 


“the schoc y] 


rules 
room atmosphere” the 


have when too 


add 


students are likely to seek their noon meal 


many 


in outside eating places. 
Our ninth grade foods class took charge 
assembly 


of an program based on table 


etiquette. After an introductory talk by 
the instructor on the value of good man- 
and the 


school, the class, working in 


ners application of them at 
groups of 
four, drew up a list of points on table 
etiquette especially as it applied to lunch 
The assembly 
this. 


ath: ; 
Preceding the actual performance, one 


room eating. program was 


outlined from 
of the students explained to the assem- 
bled classes the necessity for being well 
mannered at the school lunch, as well as 
on other Placed 
level, but slightly 
small platform so that the table top could 


occasions, below the 


stage elevated on a 
be easily seen by all stutlents, was an at- 
table 


one girl slowly read and explained various 


tractively set with one cover. As 


another demonstrated 
table. 
acted out, as 


rules of etiquette, 
rules, not 


“Do not 


them at the General 


readily push in 


” «s 
line, Have money ready for payment 


in order to avoid delay,” “Do not run 


in the lunch room for fear of bumping 
into someone with a tray,” were first read. 
Some of the rules that were easily demon 
strated were as follows (these will prob 
ably differ slightly with each school cafe- 
teria) : 
l. Pull 


down 


chair from table quietly when 


sitting and replace chair quietly 


when through. 


2. Do not eat large sandwiches whole 


with two hands. Break or cut them and 


use one hand 

An immediate improvement in students 
table manners proved the value of the 
and students asked 


demonstration many 


for similar assembly programs. 
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HE school cafeterias in this country 
serve lunches to about 8,000,000 chil- 
dren, providing on the whole simple, 
wholesome food to 
remain at school during the 


inexpensive, those 
pupils who 
noon hour. The majority of school cafe- 
terias sell candy, and the wisest serve it 
as a dessert and sell it at the end of the 
cafeteria counter in company with other 
classes of desserts. 

The new knowledge of nutrition rela- 
from the 
diet 
merely adequate may be enhanced by ad- 
ditional energy and_ body 
building materials to insure a higher de- 
gree of health. Included in this new 
knowledge is the reversed opinion of the 
Doctors and 


to health has advanced 


“adequate dict” to a new goal. A 


tive 


amounts of 


value of candy as a food. 
scientists today do not condemn the use 
of candy, but instead indorse it—a change 
that has been brought about only as a 
result of careful study and investigation. 
Candy is a food because it is made up of 
other food products—sugar, fruits, milk, 
butter, chocolate, nuts and eggs. 

The normal child is a veritable dynamo 
and would soon deplete his 
his system’s calls 


of activity 
supply of strength if 


for fuel were not answered. Sugar tops 
the list of carbohydrates as a pure fuel. 
It is the most quickly assimilable of all 
foods, being immediately convertible into 
energy which the body can use. 

In dealing with candy, the school cafe- 
teria manager encounters no sales resis- 
tance. The child buys the candy that 
looks the best or that makes the most 
appeal to him, and as a consequence there 
has been lively competition among candy 
manufacturers to present their products 
in a striking and attractive form. It is a 
recognized fact that manufactured candy 
today maintains a high standard of purity. 
The industry is well organized and has 
set up its own standards of purity which, 
in addition to the state and federal gov- 
ernment standards and supervision of in- 
gredients and manufacturing methods, 
provide a double safeguard for the child 
who has a penny or a nickel to spend. 

About coloring matter, particularly, the 

t. Only twelve 


dyes are allowable and these are not only 


Government is very stric 


non-poisonous, but are perfectly whol 


some, 


Sugar is, of course, one of the principal 


ingredients of candy and nearly a hali 
million tons of it are used by American 
candy manufacturers every year. Glu 


cose, which is a form of sugar, is another 
important ingredient. Possibly because of 


its name which, by the nearest coinci 
dence, resembles the word “glue,” glucose 
was once regarded by the uniformed as 


a substitute for sugar. It is a thick trans 
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parent syrup made from cornstarch, and 


is as harmless as it. 

Consider the ingredients, aside from 
sugar, which go into the making of mod- 
ern candies. Chocolate, nuts, fruits, mo- 
milk The sugar pro- 
vides the carbohydrates and the other in- 


lasses, and eggs. 
gredients contribute valuable minerals and 
vitamins. 

Viewing the materials that are used 
in candy making and their sources will do 
much to explain why a slab of candy 
costs ten cents and why a pound of candy 
20 cents to $1.50 
a pound, while sugar is only 6 cents a 


ranges anywhere from 


pound, 

The nuts for the centers are brought 
from Spain, Italy, and_ Brazil. 
The fruits, such as figs or dates, come 
from Turkey, Persia, Arabia, Tunis, Al- 
giers or Morocco. Pineapple centers come 
from Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii or Singa- 


France 


pore, while the juicy cherry for the choco- 


late maraschinos comes from France. 
The British-West Indies supply most 
of the cocoanuts. Honey comes from 


Cuba, gum arabic (for gum drops and 
marshmallow candies) from the bark of 
the Egyptian acacia trees, and egg albu- 
China. Vanilla beans from 
extract for flavoring is 


from 

vanilla 
made, come from Mexico or the Reunion 
French Australia. 


men 
which 


Islands near 

The candy bar, ace high in favor with 
both children and adults, has stepped up 
from an almost unknown quantity in 1914 
to first place in the candy industry. Over 
four hundred and fifteen million pounds 
of candy bars were sold in the United 
States in 1933. 

The making of a candy bar is as in- 
tricate as the eating is simple, for it is 
entirely a process of belts and 
motors and complicated looking machin- 
ery. It is also a romantic business, calling 
upon the whole world for its ingredients. 
Since chocolate bars of sort or an- 
other, plain, or filled fruit, 
fondant, cocoanut and so on, are so great 


almost 


one 
with nuts, 
a part of the bar industry, suppose we go 
through a chocolate factory and watch 
the ugly, greyish 

fragrant liquid 


the transformation of 
beans into the richly 
chocolate. 

After the beans have been sorted and 
cleaned by machine, they are roasted and 
cracked. The 
next step is to remove the nibs from the 
thin outer shell, just as one would re- 
move a nut kernel from a cracked shell. 
The beans are placed on a bouncing sieve, 
which is connected with a blower. The 
nibs are held on the sieve, but the cocoa 
shells are carried off. The only general 
use of this waste product is for fertilizer. 


run through rollers and 
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Educational Director, 


National Confectioners’ Association 


Up until this point there is little to 
the warm brown chocolate with 
which the bar candies have made us 
familiar. The nibs have a greyish-purple 
appearance, and only a faint chocolate 
aroma. It is not until the next step that 
the product takes on a familiar look and 
odor. 

The nibs are 
of immense 


suggest 


ground between series 
stones, gradually reducing 
the original hard nib into a smooth, soft 
liquid about the consistency of molasses. 
The taste is bitter and unpleasant. At 
this point, sugar and cocoa butter are 
added, and milk, if it is to be milk 
chocolate. A thorough mixing of the in- 
gredients is done in a “tnelangeuring” ma- 
chine, but the chocolate is not yet ready, 
by any means. For a period of eighteen 
to twenty-six hours, depending on the 
type of chocolate that is required, the 
sweetened mixture is slapped back and 
forth, in an electric conching machine. 
The absolute smoothness and velvety feel 
depends upon this process. 

While it is still in this semi-liquid state, 
the chocolate is molded in bars and set 
aside to harden. The wrapping is a magic 
process. The bars are fed to a machine 
which covers them, and which gums on 
the outside label and then slides the bars 
along to an operator who puts them in 
boxes. She has to work with great ra- 
pidity to keep up with her motor driven 
taskmaster. 


of chocolate 


The chocolate which is used to coat 
filled candy bars is prepared in the same 
manner. It is applied by an enrobing ma- 
chine which envelopes the centers com- 
pletely in the coating and carries it on 
into another chamber where clogs, wheels, 
and belts wrap it ready for the trade. 

The art candy making 
is as old as the human race. Candy has 
always been with us and doubtless always 
will be. The “something 
sweet” is merely the body’s appeal for 
fuel food and is easily supplied in the 
form of candy. So easily in fact, that 
approximately twelve pounds of candy 
are consumed each year per person in the 
United States. It is well to know that 
eating candy is by no means limited to 
the pleasure derived from such action 
There are approximately 100 calories in 
the average piece of candy and _ these 
calories are convertible into energy 4a 
once and with a minimum of digestive 
effort. 


or science of 


craving for 


+ 





















n ff d ANT something new and interesting for your 
a you a Or next class lesson on cake? 
Check over with your pupils the costs of the 
od 2 materials required to make a large white cake 
Co take risks with shortening, sugar, milk, flavoring, flour and eggs. 
Then call their attention to the modest amount 
of baking powder needed—3 teaspoons. Check the 
doubtful cost of that much Royal Baking Powder and you 
find it actually amounts to only /¢/ 
That’s a pretty small amount to pay for cake of 
B ky P perfect texture... for the fluffy tenderness, finer 
a ing OW der flavor and unequaled wholesomeness you know 


Royal always gives. 








° ‘ Cream of ‘Tartar is the secret of this fine quality 
when reliable Royal costs so little r that has made Royal Baking Powder the standard 


for over 65 years. A pure fruit product from ripe 


ants 








— a 
. ‘ . . : 
; ; ; ; apes ree ) artar is the finest baking pow- 
Approximate costs* of ingredients = Apes, C - um of T £ I 
? s . 4 y der ingredient. 
for a Delicious Big White Cake irae ka 
For uniformly superior results, always use Royal 
Ye CUP DUCES on cc cccsccccccccsoccesecs 9's in vour class work. And point out to your pupils 
le DEPP EUTEELEELEL EER ELLE ar 2 ; ° ; 
or lata Dc that for fine home baking it pays to use the best 
DF MONE PEIITIED 0 bic cee cetvcceneeecse 2%4e Royal Baking Powder. 
ee eee eT ER ee 
Pe UIE Sedat todas esausaccateccse ea am FREE COOK BOOK—Mail coupon for free copies of 
3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder ....... Ie Royal Cook Book to distribute to your pupils. 
sia ial i ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incor 
porated, Dept. 163, 601 Washington Street, New York City 
*These costs vary, of course, according to “SER eee ae fas Sit Raul Chak: Mk aa clakh we 
season and locality. 
Nam 
—— OE i 


a Royal is the only oaationally dis- 


tributed baking powder made with 
Cream of Tartar, a natural fruit Nimeof School 
product derived from grapes. Cus 


City N\ Start 






print, 19. y Standard Hrands Incorporated 
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Organization of Buffalo 
School Cafeterias 

(Continued from page 114) 
quires the application of sound business 
principles by all of its employees. 

Centralized control results in the stan- 
dardization of many phases of cafeteria 
management. In Buffalo, the following 
plan of procedure has been formulated 
by the Department of Cafeterias of the 
3oard of Education which administers 
and supervises the operation of sixty- 
four units. 

(1) Specification sheets for canned 
goods and staple groceries are sent each 


"'0E mpu TH 
MASON: 


Reasons Why 








month to local firms for prices ou the 
articles specified and purchased month- 
ly. This insures a high and uniform 
standard of quality. 

(2) Weekly bids for butter, eggs, 
cheese, hams, etc., are received by this 
office and the placing of orders is de- 
termined by quality and price. 

(3) Meat dealers and green grocers 
are assigned to serve the various units. 
Daily orders for these commodities are 
placed by the unit managers. 

(4) From the lowest bid, in keeping 
with a high standard of quality, a uni- 
form cost price has been set up for ice 
cream bread and rolls, milk and cream, 


@Kerr “Self-sealing” Caps elimi- 
nate unsatisfactory rubber 
rings—a new lid each time you 
can—at no more cost than rub- 


bers. (You can’t really sterilize old style caps... they cause 
a great deal of spoilage for housewives as well as students.) 
@Testing—Your students KNOW they have a perfect vacuum 
seal—by the ringing note of the Kerr Lid when tapped with 


a spoon (after jars are cold). 


@ Kerr Jars come in four styles—all sizes—for all methods of 


canning. 


@ Kerr gives teachers — at no cost — authoritative canning 


information. 


Send today for your FREE copy of 
“Speaking of Jars, Jams. Relishes 
ie M8 ololo) 40-3 Mts Mote) Lo} ¢ 
filled with valuable information. 


ote le MM Met bete tim 





“ a) 
eT SF 


KERR MASON CAP COMPLETE 


Glass 


KERR §CREW BAND 


Mfg. 
CORPORATION 
510 Main St.. Sand Springs, Okla. 


¢ ited ey) 


KERR MASON LID 
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crackers and cookies. \Vith the excep- 
tion of bread, rolls and milk, orders for 
which are placed directly with the as- 
signed dealer by the unit manager, 
weekly orders are issued from the Cen- 
tral Office. 

(5) A definite policy regarding the 
sale of candy in the schools and a care- 
fully selected candy list is controlled by 
this office. Candy requests submitted 
by the managers are filled weekly. 

(6) A uniform price for laundry has 
been established with the various laun- 
dry companies. Soap, paper goods and 
straws are purchased on bid and are 
distributed from the warehouse of the 
Department of Education. 

(7) Standardized price lists for both 
pupils and teachers are issued from the 
central office at the beginning of each 
school term. 

(8) A uniform wage scale for all em- 
ployees has been set up by this De- 
partment. The salary 
cooks, assistant cooks, helpers and port- 
ers is computed on an hourly basis, an 
eight hour day being the maximum num- 


schedule for 


ber of hours allowed. 

(9) A very workable system of rec- 
ords cares for the details involved in 
Daily report sheets 
showing expenditures and receipts and 
accompanied by signed delivery slips for 
items listed thereon, are sent daily by 
each unit manager to the main office. 

(10) Bi-monthly Cash & Sales Re- 
ports and monthly inventories of stock 
on hand are received and filed in the 
office of the Department of Cafeterias. 

Upon the control of operating costs 
depends the financial success of any 
An ideal division of the dol- 
lar income for a school cafeteria is 
shown in the diagram attached and is 
indicative of what can be accomplished 
under careful management. 

Summary of Operating Costs as set 
up by the Buffalo School Cafeterias. 


cost accounting. 


business. 


LLC, SRR Da ene an net ee 60.0% 
cg fae ea eee eee 30.0% 
BEBEIHIBION 6564.045.450%60 eas 3.5% 
MODIACEMENE oc 6.6 cc secewns CNG 
MIRE Soy iors avea eo k hate 2.0% 

Paper Goods & Cleaning 
JE COE) Ca aa mere 1.0% 
SPUR ing. Se eB isda aie S 1.5% 
100.0% 


Rent, heat, light, fuel and janitorial 
service are furnished by the Board of 
Education and are not counted as an 
expense against the operation of the 
cafeterias. 

The cost per dollar sale for food 
should not exceed 60%. This cost can 
often be reduced by tightening up on 
the purchase, storage, handling and sale 
of food; by checking portions as to uni- 
formity of size and by featuring prof- 
itable menus. 

(Continued on page 126) 

















Book Reviews 


Textile Problems for the Consumer, by 
Thomas Nixon Carver, Mary Schenk 
Woolman, and Ellen Beers McGowan. 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1935. 
$1.60. 

This new book adds to the spare col- 
lection of volumes on consumer educa- 
tion—that problem which increasingly oc- 
cupies the attention of home economists. 
As such, it is Lound to be welcomed with 
interest heightened by the well-known 
names of its authors. 

Mr. Carver writes Part I of the book 
—“As Seen by the Economist”—in which 
he discusses consumption in general as a 
phase of economics, what “standard of 
living” means to an economist, and the 
consumption of textiles in general from a 
semi-historical, semi-sociological point of 
view. 

Part II—“As Seen by the Textile Spe- 
contribution of Mary 

She discusses the his- 


cialist’—is the 

Schenk Woolman. 
tory of textile and 
since the beginning of the industrial revo- 
lution; present conditions in those indus- 
tries; the NRA and the codes with their 
effect on the textile world of this coun- 
try; and the “problems and responsibili- 


clothing industries 


ties” of the consumer today. 

In Part III—‘“As Seen by the Textile 
Teacher’—Mrs. McGowan 
great deal of thoroughly practical infor- 
n.ation to apply in the daily practice of 
and art which 


gives us ‘a 


the consumer's science 
which have been outlined by the two pre- 
ceding divisions of the book. What to 
look for and how to find it are her gen- 
eral themes, and she gives us practical 
everyday tests together with an insight 
careful laboratory methods of 
the scientist. 


into the 
—M. E. B. 


Restaurant Management, by J. O. Dahl. 
(Revised edition) Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1934. $4.00. 

This standard book’ on 
restaurants useful 


commercial 
forms a addition to 
the reference library of the home eco- 
student 
with institutional management or quan- 
tity cookery, and to that of the cafeteria 
director. Mr. Dahl 
ly into all aspects of running a restau- 
rant. 


nomics teacher or working 


goes very thorough- 
The natural emphasis he places 
on increasing profits does not detract 
from its value in the school lunchroom, 
and the well-rounded experience of the 
field which he displays offers much of 
interest and value to the dietitian or 
teacher directing the cafeteria, who has 
not had very broad experience in the in- 
tricacies of the modern food industry. 
Food Buying Today, by Alexander 
Todoroff. The Grocery Trade Publish- 
ing House, Chicago, Illinois. 1934. $1.00. 
Although titled “Food Buying” this is 
really a collection of questions and an- 
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swers about foods and food products, 
well grouped, interesting, informative and 
illustrated by a number of clear photo- 
graphs of the more unusual foods. 

As a sort of food dictionary it should 
be invaluable to food study classes or to 
any home economics group. 

Health Education in Senior 
Schools, by Dorothy Ruff. 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1934. 


This careful, exhaustive study of health 


High 


Bureau of 


education in the New Jersey high schools 
that it 
situation in one state, thereby affording 


is helpful in reveals the exact 


to educators in other states a basis for 


judgment of their own programs, Car- 





ried out with the approval and coopera- 
tion of the New Jersey State Department 
of Public Instruction, the study reveals 


good planning, careful checking of re- 


turns (which were extremely complete) 
and competent handling of the material. 
The program reported gives a clear pic- 
ture of the part played by the various 


The 


home economist is included, though not 


staff members directing the work. 


perhaps to the extent we might expect. 

Miss 
more and 
plan of health education offer valuable in- 
Here, 


Ruff’s recommendations for a 


complete more coordinated 
formation to the home economist. 
perhaps, is a new field. 

Af. E. B. 








STOUT 


THE 
INSTITUTE 


Announces 


The 1935 Summer Session 


SIX WEEKS—June 24, to August 2. 


Summer School attendance promotes a broader outlook to- 
wards the expanding responsibilities of education under present 


conditions. 


The summer session at The Stout Institute offers all the reg- 
ular courses required for the B.S. degree in Home Economics 
and Industrial Arts, and also many short unit courses in these 


fields. 


Subject matter courses are found in Science, English, 


Education, Vocational Education, Home Economics, and Indus- 


trial Arts. 


These are supplemented by a program of well known 


special speakers and conference leaders. 


Menomonie is ideally situated, affording opportunity for 
professional study and recreational activities during the summer 
months. It is surrounded by beautiful lakes and rivers, within 
short driving distance of the north woods and lake resorts. Liv- 
ing and other expenses are very reasonable. 


Beginning with this summer session, Stout is offering grad- 


uate courses in Home 


Economies and 


Industrial Education. 


These advanced courses will be as distinctive as have been the 


Ask for full in- 


courses at Stout in the 
formation. 


undergraduate field. 


Ww 


Write for the Summer Session Bulletin. 
Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie Wisconsin 


































































Some Points in Social Joun: (Sits up straight, but uses the end letter from her, but I forgot to read it. 


of spoon.) Well, how is this? JANE: That reminds me, George, you are 
Conduct MorHer: Better, if you will use the side rather interested in the girl who went 
(Continued from page 106) of your spoon instead of the end. It with her, aren’t you? 
makes us afraid you will swallow it. Grorce: Oh, I like her very well. She 
Joun: Please pardon me again—you are Also, John, do you remember the little is going to be in Ruston all this winter. 
there, aren’t you? verse you learned when you were very Joun: Is that so? Then you will have 
GrorGE: You bet I’m here—and hungry. small on that subject? a good friend for the whole time. 
(Jane is served, then John, then Joun: “Like little boats put out to sea, Grorce: No. I don’t mean to have much 
Mother. Jchn drinks audibly.) I drink my soup away from me.” to do with girls. 
Moruer: I hear that you like soup, John, You see I have not forgotten all you Joun: Why not? I like to go with girls, 
Jane: Not only so, but he is getting so taught me. the more the merrier. 
close to it that I am afraid there will MorHer: I am beginning to feel quite Moruer: ‘That is all right so long as it 
be a snout in the trough in a minute. humiliated with the failure of my efforts is “girls” (note the plural). “There is 
MorHer: Jane! how could you? in that line—But never mind now. safety in numbers.” 
Jane: I know that sounds terrible, George, has Sarah come home from the GEORGE : I want only one at a time, but 
Mother, but he inspired the thought— fair yet? any of them cost too much. 
and the expression. Greorce: No, I think not. There was a Joun: I mean nice girls, not gold 


diggers. 
GeorGE: But they all have birthdays, then 
there is Christmas with presents to buy. 
Moruer: But, George, it is a rule of 








polite society that a nice girl will not 
accept expensive gifts unless she is en- 
gaged to a boy. It would not be in 
good taste to place one’s self under 
such obligations to a mere beau. Flow- 
ers, candy, fruit, books, or magazines 
about cover the list of things which are 
in good taste. 

Grorce: But some of them don’t see it 
that way. 

Morner: No doubt——. John, let me 
serve you to soup. 

Joun: Thanks, I have quite enough. 

Moruer: But you were tilting your bowl 
as if you must have the last drop. 

Joun: I wanted to see if it was “good 
to the last drop.” (George removes his 
bowl. John follows suit.) 

Moruer: (Quietly replaces bowl back in 
plate. Jane rises to remove soup serv- 








ice.) Jane, you may serve the salad 


Glistening 


Goodness ¢¢ @ 0 F Joun: While she is serving, let me read 
Sparkling in its wholesomeness .. . RANGE FLAVO® to you a part of this letter from Tom 


crystal clear... luscious in flavor, Edel- NELATINE DESSER! ween 2 Os eel taliad 


with this course as we have no other 
fresh vegetable. 


weiss Gelatine is an attractive dessert. 
Whether flavored with the juice of the 
California orange or any one of the 


Journ ‘ railroad bridge this side of Arcadia, we 











. 
SEXTON © ; : 
heard such screaming and bellowing as 


.s . — ake your hair st straight 
many other delicious Edelweiss true would) make your hair stand straig 


‘ fog : “ r » nex ing we saw was % 

fruit flavors, it is always attractive ... Qnality,-\ohue -Sesiiee, up and the next thing we saw was a 
: ‘ar ‘rturned ¢ ; ne 

and as good as it looks. car overturned and burning, on o 


Gelatine is one of the least expensive Sexton Specials offer outstanding side of the road, with two dazed look- 


al , i 0 c , P: el 5 vel j o . j j oO > or » 

desserts. So many and so appealing sss edges a ae pena dl ae eee sitting on the ground. On the 
are the forms in which it may be pre- each day. other side was strewn the various parts J 
pared that it offers a genuine opportunity for generous profit to those who of a big cow and a calf, Phere was } 

feed many people each day hardly enough of the cow left to bel- 

Serve Gelatine at least once a week. And to be sure of results, do not low, but she was doing . a ” te F 

be content with "something just as good" but insist on Edelweiss. ARR at the top of her voice. The { ] 
calf was already veal hamburger, with 
All the true flavor and health giving goodness of the the exceptions of a few eyes and things i 
fresh orange are retained in Sexton Pure Orange Juices. scattered on the road. But the worst 
was . 

} eR! ! Do not read that to us 

: | Morner: John! ) 
JOHN _ E ON & CO. at the table! 
C «alec papaapee Saeed Joun: Why not, Mother: 

HICAGO BROOKLYN + le eer en 
"oS 1 GAT ES eee | MOTHER: n the first place, such dis 





| . ° 
tressing things should never be men- 








tioned at the table lest they take away 
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our appetite. In the second place one JouHN: They were right over here the Worthwhile Radio Programs 

should never make light of such suffer- last I saw of them. 

ing—even of animals. But you did not even notice when I 
Jane brings in steak, potatoes, gravy, licked my fingers, or when I held my 
bread and butter, then vegetable salad cup like this—note the curve of the 
served individually, then coffee. dainty little finger held out at an angle. iment authorities in 
Mother serves plate, hands it to Jane  Motner: Now John, you have monopo- educational fields, and guides to good 
who passes it to George, then Jane, lized the center of the stage long frograms available. Pamphlets already 
then John ts served. John begins to enough. We are not going to pay any 
eat before his mother ts served. more attention to your tricks. We want sure Time” and “Music as Presented by 


The Radio Institute of the Audible 
\rts, at 80 Broadway, New York City, is 
publishing a series of pamphlets by prom- 
various cultural and 


published are “The Use of Radio in Lei- 


JANE: John, you must be hungry. to enjoy the rest of our meal in peace. the Radio. 
JouN: Pardon me, Mother, I am really JoHN: Well, there is one thing certain. he series of guides to good programs 
getting absent minded, or maybe ex- I do not perform without an audience. are published periodically and_ list the 


cited about going away to college. JANE: Then you may consider your regular weekly program features which 

MoruHer: Please do not wait for me, your audience dismissed. offer something of definite value in the 
meat will be cold in a few minutes. 
(John begins eating meat holding fork 
vertically in his fist). 

MotuHeER: John how are you holding your 
fork? 

Joun: I saw Mandy eating like this in 


the kitchen and it scemed an effective A. o °@ 


Moruer: Efficiency is not the main idea 
in eating with other people, if it were, 
we might use little shovels instead of 
forks and spoons. to ma ke H AM LO A F 
Next he takes a slice of bread and 
butters it all over, then bites from the 
whole slice. 
MorHer: John, what a baby! That 
looks like a hand-out for a_ tramp. 
Break your bread as you need it. 
Joun: Well Mother, may I cut my salad 
with my knife and fork? ; 
Morner: Yes, though it used to be con- 
sidered bad form. Now there are 
salad knives on the market. John takes 
butter with his own knife. 
Jane: John, what do you think that 
butter knife is for? 
Joun: My knife is clean. I do not eat 
with it. 
Jane: But you have had it on your plate. 
Joun: No, I have been keeping it this 
way; resting on the edge of my plate 
extending out like spokes of a wheel. 
Jane: Shades of Lord Chesterfield! 
That is even worse than eating out of 
the butter dish. Have you ever tried Ham Loaf, using 
Joun: Speaking of eating with one’s Kellogg’s Corn Flakes as a binder? This 
knife, delicious cereal helps make the texture HAM LOAF 
“T eat my peas in honey, I've done it of the loaf smoother and lighter, and 1 Ib. smoked ham (ground) 
all my life, adds tempting flavor to the dish. Try Vo &. Sean peek Cground) 
It makes the peas taste funny, but it this appetizing recipe. 1/, Ib. veal (ground) 


aeiege I/, tsp. salt 
keeps them on my knife. 2 tbsps. chopped green 
Jane: Where did you get that? 


Curtain fields of music and debate. 





Kellogg's Corn Flakes are excellent peneer 
uM a. ’ ' for all recipes that call for crumbing. 2 eggs (beaten slightly) 
JMIOTHER: onn et me ask j - 1OW T i 
: , socsaglle: Aulealnes Use them on croquettes, cutlets, chops. 1 cup milk 
many more rude practices have you 2 cups Kellogg's Corn Flakes 
in store for us? We will be delighted to send you other crumas 
interesting recipes that use Kellogg’s Combine all ingredients 
Corn Flakes. Also theroughly. Fill a long nar- 
f pe lit eat a row cloth bag with the mix- 
ree ive ra ure on = : ture and boil one hour. This 
' ; cookery with many wt can be baked in loaf pan in 
JOHN: Qh, a mere matter of lost mo- menu-suggestions, a moderate oven (350° F.) 
ie] 
one hour. Yield: 8 servings. 
Write to Home Eco- A Note: If loaf is chilled, it can 
nomics Department be cut into thin slices for 
ae : 4 i I ie 
A. 4, Ke llogg Com- sandwiches, cold meat plat 
ters, etc. 


Joun: What now, Mater? 
Morner: Why, your spoon is in your 
cup. Why not keep it in the saucer? 





tion in putting it in and out. I can 
even drink with the spoon at the side 
of the cup, see? 
Grorce: More efficiency cate 
Se ency, Aunt Kate. ’ 
loa ; ; vany, Battle Creek, 
ANI that are v _ o 5 6 
: John, what are your feet doing Michigan. 
er: fan? 
over here? 
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A Practical Arts Unit 


(Continued from page 111) 


Again the tester uses a published pat- 
tern test and learns that aside from iden- 
tifying a sleeve and the front of a waist 
Mary Jane knows nothing about the use 
of patterns. Her mother has always cut 
out the garments. to 
test her further by giving her a series of 
test questions, verbal or printed, about 
laying patterns with the warp, the mean- 
ing of notches, and All this 
learning to be derived from the unit so 
far as Mary Jane is concerned. Sally’s 
case may to be different. Upon 
testing it is discovered that she recog- 


There is no need 


so on. is 


prove 


nizes all the common parts ot patterns, 
and knows how to go about reading a 
commercial pattern; but she does not 
understand how to alter patterns. Phyl- 
lis, it is learned, can be trusted to work 
independently until she comes to fitting. 
She does not seem to sense the effect of 
failing to make garment lines coincide 
with body lines. For her this is a new 
concept to be derived from the teaching 
of the unit. And so the testing goes. At 
the end of pretesting the teacher has a 
complete picture of the educational ma- 
terial with which she is starting the unit. 
For subsequent teaching of these pupils 
less extensive testing will be needed. 
Presentation. After  pretesting, the 
next step in the teaching cycle of a prac- 


FOUND! ... 2 Hours of Leisure 
And a Better Way to Make Bread 








WITH YEAST FOAM OR MAGIC YEAST 





T has caught on like wild-fire, this 

new SPEED-BAKE way of making 
bread. Expert bread makers are chang- 
ing to this method and saving as much 
as two hours every baking day. Women 
who have never baked 
bread before are thrill- 
ing to praise from hus- 
bands and families. 







SPEED-BAKING is al- 
most unbelievably sure 
and simple; and it calls 
for Yeast Foam or 
Magic Yeast. These 
yeasts are oven-tested. 


Package of 5 Cakes 
at Your Grocers, 10c 


Dry yeasts, they keep fresh because yeast 
can’t start to grow until moistened. You 
get the same perfect, finely textured, 
deliciously flavored bread every time. 





SPEED-BAKE your bread, rolls, and | 


buns next time. Find 
out how 2 minutes spent 
today will save 2 hours 
tomorrow. 

A SPEED-BAKE recipe 
book, or enough for 
your home-economics 
class, will be sent you 
on request without 
charge. 


Just the Same 
Except in Name 
© 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


| 
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tical-arts unit is presentation. There are 
certain steps in the construction process. 
The elaborateness of a garment may vary 
greatly; but the essential steps in the 
construction of like types of garments 
will vary little. The presentation step of 
a practical-arts unit may be printed or 
verbal. In either case it will make clear 
to the pupil that certain understandings 
are essential. For example, one concept 
is that garment construction is always a 
problem of manipulating flat fabric to 
make a garment for a more or less cylin- 
drically shaped human body. Sometimes 
the results are effected with the 
number and simplest kinds of processes, 


fewest 


sometimes with great elaboration of indi- 
vidual processes such as cutting, draping, 
fitting, and finishing. The first step in dress 
construction is to decide upon the exact 
type of dress to be made and then analyze 
to see what specific learning it calls for. 
A pupil’s ability to analyze and plan in 
a general way her own procedure for the 
garment she has decided upon is a prac- 
tical test her understanding of the 
presentation. Pupils may be tested with 
formal printed materials, or verbally if 
the teaching situation allows for consid- 


of 


erable teacher time with individual pupils. 

It should be remembered that re-pres- 
entation, or re-teaching may be needed 
for individual pupils if they have not 
caught the idea of garment construction 
as a complete process. 


Assimilation. The assimilation step fol- 
lows after presentaion and_ presentation 
testing. If the unit offerings of a course 
are decided; the elements of units care- 
fully analyzed; effective pretesting prac- 
ticed; and clear efficient guide sheets 
worked out for each unit much time will 
be released for teacher attention to indi- 
vidual pupil needs during the assimilation 
step. This is the step during which gar- 
ment construction is actually in process. 
It is quite possible for a teacher to sit 
at her desk surveying the work of the 
room. Mary Jane may come to the desk 
and oo. studied the 
of my pattern but I do not see how this 
Upon examin- 


say, have directions 
placket can be attached.” 
ing the pattern the teacher observes that 
it is impossible with the directions of her 
wrong 
Mary 
Jane, and turn to the page of plackets. 
I think that by looking at your pattern 
while following the steps of placket con- 


pattern to distinguish right and 


sides. “Get the case of models, 


struction as shown in the model you will 
understand pattern In 
case you do not, come back and I will 
iS 


your directions. 


demonstrate for you.” Demonstration 
the easiest form of instruction to follow; 
an analyzed step by step model that pupils 
can handle and follow while reading con- 
cise explanations is next in ease; care- 
fully planned photographs and diagrams 
with clear next in 
Verbal or printed directions without 
ual aids are the most difficult to follow. 


explanations order. 


V1S- 











To rely upon printed or verbal directions 
without visual aids necessitates that the 
pupil have a technical vocabulary with 
which visual forms are clearly associated. 
That is, if one says French seam to a pu- 
pil who is familiar with the making of 
French seams, a definite mental image 
appears, and certain steps of procedure 
follow. For the child who does not know 
French seams the name may call forth 
no image or the image of any seam at 
all. 

Throughout the assimilation step the 
teacher has occasion from time to time 
to bring together small groups of pupils 
with like learning difficulties for demon- 
stration of particular processes; for dis- 
cussing and demonstrating standards of 
workmanship; to exhibit pictures from 
fashion magazines that show the applica- 
tion of certain processes, and so on. Dur- 
ing the assimilation step there is pupil 
freedom to move about the laboratory 
and discuss problems with other pupils, 
for there is pupil responsibility in the 
directing of their own learning. Mary 
Jane and Susan Ann sense that school is 
their opportunity to learn how to proceed 
at some later time when a teacher is not 
at hand. In a dress construction unit 
there is the strong incentive to good 
workmanship which results from working 
upon a garment to actually wear. 

A pupil’s degree of independence: is 
the teacher’s test of whether or not the 
pupil has mastered the unit. The real 
questions is, “Can each pupil make an- 
other dress on her own?” In addition to 
the garment, the teacher may wish to 
use formal testing to determine how well 
certain important ideas have registered. 
For this she keeps a file of appropriate 
test material. Mary Jane may be as in- 
terested to check her own ability on the 
test as she is to weigh herself, if the 
test is used to help her see her own 
learning problems. 

When Mary Jane has given evidence 
both in her product and tests that she 
has mastered the problem she is ready to 
go on to the next unit. If she has com- 
pleted the unit in advance of the group 
as a whole the teacher may say, “You 
are ready to go on to the next unit; but 
since you have finished in advance of the 
group, would you like to devote this ad- 
ditional time to your literature course, 
or do you need it for work on the junior 
play?” Mary Jane decides to use it for 
neither. She prefers to make a second 
dress for a young cousin. She explains 
that she wants additional experience, par- 
ticularly in cutting. Much of the work 
of this second dress is done out of class 
and both she and the teacher regard it as 
a voluntary project. She needs no in- 
struction though she discusses informally 
from time to time specific plans she has 
made and asks the teacher's opinion. 

Several years later the same teacher 
may meet Mary Jane by chance at the 
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yard goods counter of a store. 
Jane says, “I cannot decide which of these 


fabrics I like best. I want material to 


use in making a dress with this pattern. 
I made the dress I am wearing and | 
need another.” There is conclusive evi- 
dence that the mastery level was attained 
in school at the time when both the 
teacher and Mary Jane recognized that 
she understood dress construction. 

Practice units. Phyllis on the 
hand has much more learning to do as 
the result of her school experience for 
the pretest showed that she came less 
well equipped in this type of learning 
At that time, she, 


other 





Mary 


than did Mary Jane. 


Up-to-date 


along with several others, showed that 
she knew nothing about the use of a 
sewing machine. The teacher explained 
to these pupils that just as one cannot 
type a letter without understanding the 
use of a typewriter and practicing for 
some time, so too it is impossible to con 
struct a dress without understanding a 
sewing machine and practicing until one 
can make a line of stitching without be- 
ing conscious of treadling, and so on 
\ practice unit should procede a construc- 
tion unit for pupils who show on pre- 
testing that they are unfamiliar with a 
sewing machine. For such a unit there 
are definite learnings. 


text books 


give better results 





Good textbooks also 
lighten the work of the 
teacher. Investigate the 
following for your next 
year’s classes 


CLOTHING UNITS 


Miller and Laitem 


A modern and up-to-date beginning text 
organized around the construction of 
garments. Develops self-reliance in the 
girl and conserves teacher’s time for 
students needing special help. Also pre- 
sents a study of cotton and linen fibers 
and materials, design and color in dress, 
and cost and care of clothing. 80 cents. 


FOOD STUDY MANUAL 
Kennedy 


Combined textbook and manual. Plan- 
ning and serving of the three daily meals 
is used as the nucleus for instruction in 
foods. Emphasizes food values. 56 cents. 


MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE 


Bailey 


Planning and serving of meals in the no-servant home constitute scope of this 


book. 
$1.60 


ESSENTIALS OF SEWING 
Cook 

Modern textbook on elementary sewing 
processes that enter into garment mak- 
ing. For grammar grade, junior high or 
senior high school. Can be used with any 
course of study. $1.40 


PERSONAL EXPENSE BOOK 
Thurston 


Although rulings and headings are 
planned for usual student expenses, the 
book is well adapted to teaching prin- 
ciples of budget-making. 30 cents. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria, Illinois 


Marked for its originality and g 





ood taste. Rules for service very clear. 


The Manual Arts Press 
Peoria, Illinois 


Please send me the _ following 
books for examination with view 


to textbook use: 


Clothing Units . $.80 
Food Study Manual . .$.56 

$1.60 
Essentials of Sewing $1.40 
Personal Expense Book $.30 


Name 

Street G No 
City & State 
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OREGON STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


Corvallis, Oregon 


June 24 — August 2 


STUDY IN VACATION LAND 


Don’t miss your vacation! Study in 
the heart of Vacation Land. Visit the 
Columbia Highway, Crater Lake, Mt. 
Hood, the McKenzie Pass, and the 
Pacific Beaches. With lower costs for 
summer study provide for summer travel 
and for work with national leaders 
under ideal conditions in the cool, 
bright playground of America. 


Strong resident faculty and the fol- 
lowing visiting teachers: 


Dr. W. E. Blatz, director of St. 
George’s School for Child Study at the 
University of Toronto: Family Relation- 
ships and Parent Education. 


Miss Edith Rhyne, assistant professor 
of home economics at the University 
of Montana: Consumer Problems in 
Clothing and Textiles and Costume 
Design. 


Dr. Beatrice Geiger, head of home 
economics at Iowa State Teachers 
College: General Nutrition for Teachers 
and Diet in Disease. 


Other visiting 
nounced. Courses for graduates and 
undergraduates offered in_ clothing, 
textiles and related arts; foods and 
nutrition; household administration; 
home economics’ education; with 
sequences leading to the master’s degree. 
A well equipped nursery school operated 
twenty-four hours daily will serve as 
an observation center for students and 
parents studying normal pre-school 
children; also as a laboratory for those 
interested in nursery school techniques. 


Write for bulletin. Address: 
Director of Summer Session 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Oregon 


futhorized by 
State Board of Higher Education 





School of DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE AND ARTS" 


GRapUaTEs become food demonstrators; dormi- 
tory, tea-room and cafeteria directors; clothing | 
specialists, teachers. 1 and 2 year courses, School 


home for residence and practice. Catalog. 


MRS. FREDERICK S. BELYEA 
Y. W. C. A., Berkeley St. Boston, Mass. 





THREE TESTED PLAYS 
Endorsed by Home Economics teachers. 
“In Quest of Beauty,” “Company Man- 
ners,” “Interiors.” $1.00 for the 3 plays. 

Send Check or Money Order 
ASSEMBLY SERVICE 


Box 254 Dansville 


New York 
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teachers to be an- 


There is no disgrace in being placed 
in this practice unit group though mem- 
it be to 
their construction unit that they ask for 


bers in may anxious 


S50 
an after school practice period. The point 
is of course to develop sufficient skill in 
the use of a sewing machine to proceed 
unhandicapped on garment construction. 

The steps of the practical arts unit are 
to 
with individual pupil ability; presentation 


as follows: Pretest become familiar 


of the unit, and test to make sure that 


the presentation has registered; create | 
laboratory conditions that provide for 
learning through direct experience and 
guide the pupil until the learning has 


been assimilated. Test to make sure that 
the learning is genuine and will function 
at the 
learning is genuine has the work of the 
unit produced mastery. There dis 
tinct the 
steps of the practical-arts unit as a rou- 


some later time, for not until 


is a 
difference between following 
tine and using them to produce mastery. 
The aims, results, and general procedures 
of the practical-arts type have long been 
familiar to the efficient teachers who saw 
construction and meal 


garment prepara- 


tion as an educational problem. 


The Selection of Color 


(Continued from page 109) 


ranged before the class. From an as- 
sortment of hose, handkerchiefs, and 
jewelry the 

Articles 
of the group 
with each dress until the choice was 
the 
and could be justified by the stand- 


costume ensemble 


completed. suggested by 


members were 


agreeable to class as a whole 
ards of good design and color. 
14. As soon as each member in the class 
felt ready to undertake the problem, 
she was asked to choose for herself 
a dress illustration good in design 
and becoming to her and to plan the 
colors to be used in it or in the en- 
semble of it and its accessories. 
Any consideration of color is necessarily 
closely associated with texture. Attempt- 
treat the 


complicates the problem. 


together merely 
With this adult 
class the question of texture was deliber- 
ately omitted until the members had de- 
veloped self their 
knowledge of color and their ability to 
it. 
by restricting the illustrative materials to 
those fabrics that lustrous, 
rough, extremely dull, nor transparent. 


ing to two 


some confidence in 


use This omission was accomplished 


were neither 
For the final problem in the study of 
these 
In 
this way the question of texture was in- 
troduced and the study of clothing pro- 
gressed naturally and easily from a con- 
sideration first of design and then color 


color, some fabrics representing 


variations in texture were provided. 


to a cumulative consideration of design, 
color and texture satisfying to the laws 
of harmony. 


Start | 


was | 


tried | 











NEW 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


The Child. His Origin, Devel- 
opment and Care 


By FLorence Brown SuHerson, M.D., 
Professor of Child Care and Develop- 
ment, University of Kansas. McGraw- 
Hill Euthenics Series. 707 pages, 
$3.50. 


An integrated, logically organized 
story of the origin, growth, develop- 
ment, and behavior of the child. 
First Aid for the Ailing House 

By Roger B. Whitman. 320 pages, 
$2.00. 


Practical, tested methods of keeping 
a house in good condition with the 
least labor and expense. 

Your Meals and Your Money 

By Gove Hambidge. 190 pages, $1.50. 


Simple dietary plans that show how 
to select the right foods in proper 
proportion for optimum health. 


Physics of the Home 

By Frederick A. Osborn, Professor 
of Physics, University of Washing- 
ton. McGraw-Hill Euthenics Series. 
Third edition. 441 pages, $3.00. 


A thorough, understandable dis- 
cussion of those principles of 
physics which have direct applica- 
tion in everyday household work. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 











Dry Milk Solids (1% Fat) 
is pure, wholesome, sweet milk from which 
fat and 
natural 


water are removed -a convenient, 


of added calcium and other 


lacking 


Sulletin 


SOUTCE 


esse ntial nutriments ¢ ommonly 


Send for 


‘Witoeter tl moe 502 


about its use 


in institutional cooking. 


American Dry Milk Institute, Ine. 
Dept. 43, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Mlinois 








SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 
and Shears 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 

Pins and Many 
Other Items 
Send for 







$550 
Complete 


with Price List 


Cutter 
F.O.B. BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
Chicago 300 W. Adams St. Chieago, Tl 
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SILVER FLEECE 
BRAND 


SAUERKRAUT 
JUICE 


and 


“a SAUERKRAUT 


Silver Fleece Sauerkraut Juice contains vita- 
mins, mineral salts and lactic acids which are 
helpful in eliminating intestinal disturbances, 


Sauerkraut Juice comes in cans containing 
one pint and ten fluid ounces each—two 
dozen cans in each case. Or case may be 
ordered half Sauerkraut and half Sauerkraut 
Juice. 

If your grocer cannot supply you with Silver 
Fleece Sauerkraut or Juice you may order it 
direct at $2.00 per case, F.O.B. Two cases 
can be shipped by freight as cheaply as one. 
Write for descriptive booklet. Make your 
check or money order payable to: 


THE CLYDE KRAUT COMPANY 
Clyde . Ohio 














Handbooks for Classes 
in CONSUMER 
BUYING PROBLEMS 


These booklets contain up-to-date information, 
carefully compiled and closely checked for accu- 
racy. They are presented as part of Household’s 
Money Management program for families. 


A SAMPLE COPY OF ANY OF THESE BOOKLETS 
WILL BE SENT FREE 


Monty MANAGEMENT For 
HouskHoLps, the family budget 
book; how to analyze the needs 
and make a spending plan 


Marryinc On A SMALL INCOME, 


financial plans for the bride and 
froom, 


Tue Famiry Foop Cost Catcu- 
LATOR, a guide to an economical 
food budget. 

Berrer BuyMANSHIP, a series of 
bulletins on how to buy, cover- 
ing the fine points in the pur- 
chasing of many commodities. 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW TO 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


“Your Doctor of Family Finances” 


Burn Buacknurn, Director of Research 


Bernice Dover, Home Economist 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


SOOPER ORE H OHH EEE H EH EERE EEE EEE eeeee 


» . 
Please send me a free sample copy of the following booklets: 


Name 
Nreet 


City 


State 
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IT IS EASY TO HAVE 


—= RIPE 
BANANAS 


IN YOUR HOME 
ALL THE TIME. 


O YOU know why you sel- 

dom find RIPE BANANAS 
in the retail stores? The answer is 
simple. Bananas ripen so quickly 
that the retailer is compelled to 
buy the partially ripe fruit. 

It is an easy matter, however, 
for you to have ripe bananas in 
your home at all times. SIMPLY 
ANTICIPATE YOUR NEEDS. 
When it is necessary to do so, buy 
in advance partially ripe bananas 
(yellow with green tip) and ripen 
them at home in ordinary room 
temperature. 

As cold prevents proper ripen- 
ing, keep bananas out of the re- 
frigerator unless they are fully 
ripe. Bananas are fully ripe when 
the golden skin is flecked with 
brown and the pulp begins to 
soften. Then they are at their best 
for eating—one of Nature’s finest 
foods. 


United Fruit Company, Educational Department 


1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

















EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





“The Art of Table Setting’’ 


Home Economics Teachers will find this 
informative booklet by Lillian M. Gunn 
extremely helpful. Third edition now 
available for 10c in coin or stamps from 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 
America’s Leading Silversmiths 
Providence, R. I 


“The Crowd Comes to Our 
House” 
This booklet on home entertaining with 
party menus by Grace Higgins is avail- 
able for 10c from Gorham’s affiliated 
Company. 


THE ALVIN CORPORATION 
Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 





SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets farnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,’’ and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 


Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 


Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 


about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





“CANDYGRAPHS” 


A builetin 


candy and 


containing information on 


helpful material discussing 
the nutritional value of candy. 
chiefly 


cipal ingredient are 


Recipes, 
desserts, using candy as the prin- 
also included. 

“Candygraphs”’ is 
Your 


the mailing 


published four times 


a year. name will be added to 


list on request. 

Educational Department 
NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 














IRRADIATED 


® Using Carnation Milk is the easy, eco- 
nomical way to add needed “sunshine”’ 
vitamin D to diets. Look for the word 
“Irradiated” on the label. No increase 
in cost. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 








Home Economics Should 


Teach Consumer Buying 
(Continued from page 102) | 
eye and to look | 
for in buying the specific group of ar- 
ticles she has dealt with. Mimeographed 
condensed information in the form of 
shopping guides could be passed out for 
the public to take home. 
A few of the available reference sour- 
listed 
Bulletin—Consumer Purchasing — by 
Evelyn Roberts, College of Home Eco- | 
nomics, State College of Washington. 
\ Weekly Guide 
—Consumers Council of Agricultural Ad- 


send across the points 


ces are here: 


sulletin—Consumer 


ministration, 


Washington, D. C. (Free). 
Research, 
Consumers 


Consumers 
$3.00 a year. 
Washington, New Jersey. 

Hidden Values Booklets—Sears, 
buck & Co., Educational Division. 

Printed ing ese on 
Juying—U. 


Research 








(Confidential ) 
Inc., 


Roe- 


Consumer 
3ureau of Home Econom- 


ics, ahaa of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

,00k Your Moneys 
and Schlink. 
teacher of 


Worth, by 
Every home 


should realize 


needs and the demands of the changing 
times and to keep home economics func- 


should in preparing 
tomorrow, 


her 


tioning as it 
makers for 
part in educating 
their place as buyers and consumers. 


Organization of Buffalo 


School Cafeterias 


(Continued jrom page 118) 


For several years, this department has 
Cafeteria Cookery 
purpose of 


conducted a class in 


and Management for the 


training present and future employees. 
and 


Menu planning, food preparation 


serving, buying, marketing and the mer- 
listed in the 


chandising of food are 
twenty lessons offered in this course. 


A very practical result of this project 


is the “Book of Tested Recipes” re-| | Joose-leaf form, each chart on 

cently published by this Department heavy paper, for permanent 

and used as a standard cook book in use. Tncluded in the sot is the 

our Cafeterias. ; text of Mrs. Winn’s article which 
In this brief review, I have endeav- 


ored to show how this service functions 


/as a part of the educational and health 
3uffalo schools without | 


program in the 


minimizing the importance of sound 
business principles as applied to a non- 
commercial enterprise. To have satis- 
factory results, the organization, admin- 


istration and supervision of this phase 


Chase 


economics, 
that in order to meet the 


home- | 
she must do her 
students to take 


of school activity depends largely upon | 


their application. 








ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
35 E. Jackson Bivd., 


Chieago, Ill. 


Alta B. P Collier, 


49th Year—Fine positions in best Colleges, 
Schools for Home Economics Teachers and Supervisors. 
strong Department 
“‘Correspondent’’ Agencies: E. 


T. Du 
Inc., 415 Hyde Building, Spokane, Washington 


Pcbdlic and Private 


Our 
Folder free. 


Good opportunities. 
Ave., New York 


Meld, 535 - Sth 


























| AN ANALYTIC 
SEWING SCALE 


By Marcia L. Winn 


Sixteen charts and text ex- 
plaining this new analytic scale 
for machine sewing. Full-size 
photographic charts, 11 inches 
square, show actual French and 
fell seams, mitred corners, bind- 
ings and facings. 

Mrs. Winn worked out these 
charts at Pennsylvania State 
College, under the supervision 
of Professor Louise Turner. 


T 
rhe 


sets are furnished in 


explains charts and their use. 
Price 70c a set, postpaid. 
Send remittance to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 














MAKE DRESSES OF FABRICS MARKED 


SANFORIZED 


SHRUNK 


THEY WILL NOT SHRINK OUT-OF-FIT 
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A Child Care and Home 

Management Project 
(Continued from page 101) 

4. The four-hour feeding schedule— 
preparing orange juice, cereal, vege- 
tables, puree and milk formulaes, 
care of bottles and nipples. 

When the day arrived for Harold’s de- 
parture, the girls were in tears. We all 
loved him so and he had been the best 
possible baby for this project. While with 
us, he gained one ounce a day, one inch in 
length and seemed happier and brighter 
than before he came to us. 

The class wished to express their ap- 





declared it hopeless, but we did make it 
into a really attractive school dress for the 
seven year old sister. The girls were 
amazed how a bit of the right kind of 
contrasting material and a touch of hand 
work added to the attractiveness of that 
material. All these gifts were wrapped 
attractively in Christmas paper and taken 
to Harold’s family just before Christmas. 
One of the finest results of this project 
was the spirit of helpfulness and apprecia- 
tion shown by the girls in their desire to 
do something for Harold and his family. 

Several times since Harold went home 
[ have visited his mother and we cor- 
respond once a week. The girls want to 
have Harold again in the spring and also 


11:20—12:00 Prepare luncheon 

12 :00— 1:00 Luncheon—do dishes 
3 :30— 4:30 Marketing 

4:30— 5:30 Prepare dinner 

5 :30— 6:00 Dinner 


6 :00— 6:30 Dishes 

6 :30— 8:30 Study 

8 :30— 8:45 Family circle (up-lifting) 
8:45—10:00 Family fun (without cost) 
10 :00—10:15 Prepare for bed 
10 :15— Lights out 

The schedule the giris followed in the 
care of the baby: — 
6:00 A. M. 8 ounces of milk formula 
6:15—6:45 Laundry 














preciation to Harold’s mother for letting 
us have him. He needed a crib and the 
class earned $12.00 by giving a hot dog 
roast and a luncheon. With this, we pur- 
chased a used crib, refinished it, made a 
removable mattress cover atd pads for 
it, With the remainder of the money, 
we purchased a dress for Harold’s moth- 
er, socks for his father, material to make 
a suit for each of his two brothers and 
two dresses for each of his two sisters. 
Scraps of material that the girls had 


mense success. 


his two-year old sister but the matter 
hasn’t definitely been decided, as yet. 

project was an im- 
Certainly it is an ideal 


Altogether, this 


way to teach child care and home man- 
agement. Somehow I never could get any 
enthusiasm over teaching a class how to 
bathe a baby by using a doll as a model. 

Our work schedule for the home man- 
agers was as follows :— 


6 :30— 6:45 Rise and dress 


8:00 A. M. 7 drops of viosterol and | 
tablespoon strained orange juice diluted 
with 1 tablespoon boiled, cooled water. 

10:00 A. M. 1 thoroughly 
cooked cereal with milk; 8 oz. of milk 


tablespoon 


formula. 

10:00 to 1 P. M. Sleep out of doors in 
nice days—in a well aired room in bad 
weather. 

2:00 P. M. Milk formula 

2:30 }. M.-4:00 Sleep 

4:00-5:00 P. M. Play 


home were brought in and out of them, 6:45— 7:15 Prepare breakfast :00-6:00 P. M. Quiet, prepare for bed 
re cre: ‘ ss f > two-vez 7:15— 7:45 Breakfas ¢ 

we cre ited a dress for the two-year old 7:15 Y 5 Brea fast 6:00 P. M. Repeat feeding 

sister. One girl brought in two yards of 7:45— 8:15 Dishes, prepare towards 


cotton print, which she said we could have 
if we could make it up attractively. It was 8:15 
a rather unattractive piece and at first all 


lunch, make beds 
8:45 Last minute jobs, a moment 
of rest for the class 2 to 3 ounces of boiled, cooled water. 


10:00 P. M. 8 oz. of milk formula 


Several times during the day he is given 
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SCHOOL LUNCHEs 





Breads; Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confec- 
tions; Cheese and Eggs; Yeast Breads; Fish and Meat 
Dishes; Vegetable Cookery; Table Service and Accessories. 
Each of these booklets is written in a style suitable for 
classroom use. A complete set is available to any Home 
Economics teacher who returns the coupon below. If you 
wish enough booklets for each student in your Cookery 
classes, fill in and return the order blank which accom 


panies the complete set you have requested. 


Practical suggestions for planning 


Before leaving school, every child should have enough 
knowledge of the use of food in the body to enable him 
to select his own food intelligently. The most effective way 
to give children this much needed training in food selec- 
tion is through the school lunch. This may be accom- 
plished through the simple supplementary hot dish of the 
tural school, or the more varied luncheon served in the 
perfectly equipped city school lunchroom. 


“School Lunches,” one of the 13 authoritative booklets 
which make up the Manual of Cookery, contains many 
helpful Suggestions on the planning of suitable school 


lunches, as well as several quantity recipes. 


The following subjects are discussed in the other booklets: 
Perfect Pies: Frying Facts; Manual of Cakes; Quick 


APRIL, 1935 


School Lunches 
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The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Home Economics Dept. P-435 
Ivorydale, Ohio. 
Please send me a free set of the 13 Manuals of 
Cookery booklets. 
VAIO 53 awe eevee 


Name of School 


Address 


Ce iw, 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


THE 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 


SYMBOL 


MATERIAL 





Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 


and 


TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton 


New Jersey 





For nineteen years we have specialized in providing 
Home Economics Educators with reliable illustrative 
materials consisting of educational samples, charts 
or exhibits of high grade products. 

Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers of the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled without cost or other obliga- 
tions. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
NEW YORK 


FREEPORT 














s A The latest Wiss achievement 
ti e Bi is a Shear that “works 
= as like magic”. 
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PINKING 


Shears 





YOU REALLY NEED 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bringing 
out new angles to your teaching problems. 
Vital information is given on many Home Eco- 




































@ Up-to-date classroom instruc- 

tion in sewing and dressmak- 

F ingdemandstheuseofPinking ¢ ] 
Shears to provide the perfectly 
finished seam that will not /\ 

ravel. Pinking Shears pink as 

they cut—save time, labor and \ 
material. ( 


Model “C”, illustrated, $4.95 
a pair. Large size, Model “A”, f 
$7.00 a pair. Schools and col- r 
leges are invited to write for 

special educational offer. 


14% 
WISS 
Pinking Shears 
J. WEISS & SONS CO., 


Newark, N. J.. U.S. A. 
Makers of fine Shears and Scissors since 1848 
































nomic subjects. 


YOU WILL ALSO FIND GOOD USE FOR: 


More Plays With a Purpose 


A Unit in Foods for Sixty-Minute Periods 





Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed please find 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 


cea ania copies 50 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for . 


One year $2.00 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .... 


(Eleven plays) 


Two years $3.00 





for which send 


cents per copy 


re copies 
$1.50 per copy 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 














AN ANALYTIC 
SEWING 
SCALE 


By 
Marcia L. Winn 


SIXTEEN CHARTS 


and text explaining them 


This new analytic scale for machine 
sewing affords you or your pupils a 
simple, graphic, means of judging the 
technical perfection of seams. 

These full-size photographic charts, 
11 inches square, show actual French 
and fell seams, mitred corners, bind- 
ings and facings. Each factor of a 
good seam is portrayed on a separate 
with different 


chart, examples of 


grades of work. Thus you may tell 
at a glance whether a pupil’s work 
rates an “A” or an “E” from the con- 
struction point of view, and why. 


Mrs. Winn worked out these charts 
at Pennsylvania State College, under 
the supervision of Professor Louise 
Turner. The samples selected for the 
scale were judged by a committee of 
experts. 


Coming to you with the endorse- 
ment of teachers and educators in the 
home economics field, you have the 
added assurance that the scale meets 
the tests of modern theory and practi- 
cal experience. 

The sets are furnished in loose leaf 
form, each chart on heavy paper, in 
form for permanent use. Included in 
the set is the text of Mrs. Winn’s arti- 
cle which explains the charts and their 
use, 


Price 70c a Set, Postpaid 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
168 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Se even might be PRESIDENT / 


ASK HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS what he 


intends to be when he grows up. All the 


answer you'll get will be a couple of 
gurgles and a chortle. 

. . . doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief 
... tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor .. . after 
all, who can tell? He may be wearing 
Pepperell denim overalls behind the plow, 
with the clean, soft earth under his feet 
—or he may be wearing a Lord Pepperell 
broadcloth shirt behind a big desk, with 
the hum of the city in his ears. 

Perhaps you'll discover him some day, 
bronzed and healthy in a Pepperell Cham- 


bray work shirt, building a dam in the 


desert. Perhaps you'll sit in the gallery 
and applaud as he wins a tennis cham- 
pionship in his Pepperell trousers. 

He even might be President. Even so, 
the part of his family’s budget that is 
spent on Pepperell Fabrics (from the 
very lining in his shoes to the Lady Pep- 
perell or Peeress Percale sheets on his 
bed) couldn’t be spent with greater assur- 
ance of the wear, style, and comfort that 
add up to honest value. 

Write for Lady Pepperell’s Thrift Book 
—free. Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 160 State Street, Boston, Mas- 


sachusetts. 


PEPPERELL 


PEPPERELL & 3k | 
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"BEMBERG— 


A Miracle of Modern Science 


By Louise Huston, Director 


About eight years ago, when Bem- 
berg yarn was first made in America 
and introduced by leading manufac- 


turers of hosiery, underwear, and fab- 
rics, its beauty, fineness, and remark- 
able strength amazed the textile world. 

Most and 
buyers thought that all man-made fibers 


women, manufacturers, 
were shiny, harsh, and weak when wet; 
but this new fiber had not only a rich 
subdued lustre, but was luxuriously soft 
and serviceable—and microscope tests 
showed that it had the same number of 


filaments (NOTE DIAGRAM) as silk 
of the same size and weight. Textile 
experts and buyers who were given 


articles made on the same machine of 
Bemberg and of silk, of the same size, 
were unable to distinguish between the 
two fibers by sight or touch. 

This was important news in the tex- 
tile fields. 
garding this unbelievable 
velopment appeared everywhere in lead- 
ing consumer and trade publications. 
The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, READER’S- DIGEST, 
etc., told of the new stretch spinning 
the American 
3emberg Corporation, which made pos- 
sible the finest filaments produced by 


and scientific Articles re- 


almost de- 


process patented by 


man or by the silk worm. 
The of fine- 


ness, softness, subdued lustre, and its 


inherent characteristics 


serviceability and washability, appealed 





* Paid advertise- 


ment by the 
American Bem 
berg Cc rporatior 


130 


Educational Service Bureau 





to progressive manufacturers 


150 Denier 









Bemberg 
150 Denier 112 Filaments 





S 
112 Filaments 








who were pioneers in identify- 
ing the fiber content of their 
products, 
Eventually the public dis- 
that 
bearing the Bemberg label of- 
fered of desir- 
able qualities which had never 


covered merchandise 


a combination 


before been found in any 
other fiber. For instance, its 
very fine and even filaments 
gave beauty, softness, 
strength, and resistance to 
abrasion. The materials of 


Bemberg do not soil easily be- 
cause of their smoothness, and 
they are not harmed by nor- 
In addition, 
and 


mal perspiration. 
stays white, 
are fast to 
and washing. In spite of the 
fact that they have the appeal 
and feel of our most expensive 


the white 


their colors sun 





ented by Despeisses in 1890, shortly be- 
fore his death; but others took it up and 
it was developed at first in France, later 
in Germany and in England, and brought 


holds is mainly due to its suitability for 
the 
allows of the production of a filament of 
extreme fineness and high quality that 
also dyes very well. 


which is perhaps the nearest approach 


appealed to the more exacting consumers. 


exclusively for making Bemberg yarn. 






DEFINITION OF BEMBERG 


Extract from Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 14th Edition, page 660. 
Subject—Silk 
Sub-subject—Artificial Silk 
Cuprammonium Process 











‘‘The cuprammonium process was pat- 








to a high level of technical perfection... 
The position it attained and which it 






‘stretch-spinning’* process, which 







This process, in fact, gives a product 






there is to real silk and which has always 






*The stretch-spinning process is used 















fabrics, they require no more 
care than cotton—even a hot 
iron will not stick to them or 


melt them. Today Fashion’s favorite fab- 
rics are developed from Bemberg yarns— 
taf- 
tulles and endless variety of 
Not only dress, lining, and 
drapery fabric but 
manufacturers of high class gloves and 
knitted have found this 


yarn superior for their purpose. From 


filmy chiffons—smart triple sheers 
fetas—net 
novelties. 


manufacturers, 


underwear 





Bemberg Exhibit at the Southern Textile Exposition 





coast to coast you'll hear only praise 
for products of Bemberg. 

Our Home Economic’s staff will be 
“lad to send information, lesson plans, 
and exhibits that will tell more of the 
manufacture and use of this remark- 
able fiber. 

Look for the label “Made of Bemberg” 
for your assurance of service. 



























* Bemberg is the 
registered trade 


mark of 
made by A.B.C. 


yarns 
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